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HARVARD SEALS AND ARMS! 
By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


PHRAGISTICS, the scientific study or knowledge of seals, 

is one of the numerous subjects on which the Harvard his- 
torian must be expert, or at least. seeming-wise. The history of 
the Harvard seal looks simple enough: Was not Veritas on three 
books adopted in the earliest days of the College? Have they 
not been our seal, arms, and motto these three centuries? The 
answer is, yes and no—mostly no. Every Harvard seal has had 
the three books. But for two centuries, Veritas remained hidden 
in the College Archives, and our present seal dates only from 
1885. 

In the beginning was the design adopted at the Overseers’ 
meeting of December 27, 1643, recorded in College Book 1, re- 
produced in facsimile in Quincy’s History, at the beginning of 
every Quinquennial Catalogue since 1890, and again here (see 
illustration).” President Quincy in his History of Harvard Um- 

*I acknowledge valuable aid in preparing this paper from Dr. Harold Bow- 
ditch ’o05, Mr. Hermann F. Clarke 05, Mr. Albert Matthews ’82, Dr. Malcolm 
Storer ’85, Mr. D. Berkeley Updike, hon. A.M. ’29, Mr. C. E. Walton of the Col- 
lege Library, and Mr. Hilmar H. Weber ’11; and to the Council of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, which has done so much for the history of Harvard Col- 
lege, in allowing us to use their photogravures of various Harvard seals. 

* The whole page of College Book 1 has been reproduced by photogravure in 
Publications Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XV. 16-17 (Harvard College Records, 
1, hereinafter referred to as H. C. Records). I have not succeeded in identifying 
the handwriting; it is not President Dunster’s, as often stated. It will be observed 
that the three books are clasped, and that the lower one must have been intended 
to be face-down; otherwise the ‘A’ could not have been shown as it is. Further, this 
isa design for a coat-of-arms, not a seal. It is probable that the unknown scribe in- 
tended to complete the design by a border and inscription, but forgot about it. 
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versity (1. 48) calls this “the only College seal which has the 
sanction of any record”—yet no impression of a seal with this 
exact design has ever been found! Nobody seems to have paid 
any attention to the Veritas vote until 1836, when President 
Quincy discovered it in the College Archives. During the inter- 
vening two centuries, the College had used three different seals, 
none of them containing Veritas. 

Two dies of the older seals have lately been discovered by Mr. 
Walton of the College Library, in rearranging the University 
Archives. One bears the date 1650, and the motto Jn Christi 
Gloriam; the other has no date, but the motto Christo et Ec- 
clesi@. Quincy (1. 474) says that a seal with this motto was cut 
at Bilbao, Spain, in 1694. But it can easily be shown that he was 
mistaken. The Corporation Records for June 11, 1694, do in- 
deed state that “mr. Newman’s proposal about procuring the 
Colledge-Armes in Bilboa is left to the President’s Consideration 
and Determination,” but the Treasurer’s Records for July 20 
of that year record, “Cash pd Mr. Henry Newman £5 pr order 
of the Corporation, to procure the Colledg arms to be cut in 
Freestone or in marble.” So it was a stone coat-of-arms, probably 
to adorn old Harvard Hall, that was ordered. Henry Newman 
(A.B. 1687) was at that time making voyages as supercargo be- 
tween Boston, Barbados, and Bilbao. For some reason unex- 
plained, he invested his five pounds at Barbados, in a parcel of 
cane joints, for walking sticks. Most of these, the College Treas- 
urer notes, “being short, scabby, and of no Substance,” sold for 
less than 3s each; but some good ones, sold at 6s each, enabled 
the College just to get her five pounds back. In spite of this 
strange way of doing business, Newman was later appointed 
College Agent in London; and a most loyal and effective agent 
he proved to be: on one occasion preventing Hollis donations 
from being diverted to Yale, and on another, getting President 
Leverett and Mr. William Brattle elected Fellows of the Royal 
Society. But no “Bilbao seal” ever existed. 

Now let us take up in order the actual College seals that are 
known to have existed. And here and now let me entreat readers 
who have knowledge of any seventeenth or eighteenth century 
impressions of college seals not mentioned herein, to let me 
know of them. 

* H.C. Records, 1. 347. 

* Proceedings Mass. Hist. Society, Vi. 352. 
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HARVARD SEALS AND ARMS 


I. The Overseers’ Seal of 1643 


Diameter of impression, 42 mm. Square shield, three open 
books, the two upper separated from the lower by a chevron, of 
which the right limb is longer than the left. No motto. Inscrip- 
tion on border: 


SIGILLVM:COLL|[ EG:]HARVARDIN: 
CANTAB’NOVANG: 


The unique impression of this seal (see illustration) is on 
page 6 of College Book 111 in the University Archives, where 
Treasurer Thomas Danforth, not earlier than 1654, summarized 
the action of the Overseers respecting a seal. On December 27, 
1643, Danforth writes, “A Common Seale for the Colledge was 
then also appoynted in forme following”; and in the space he 
leaves at the foot of the page is this impression, in wax with 
paper over.’ I therefore infer that this seal was made from the 
die cut in accordance with the vote of 1643. The crudeness of it 
suggests that Veritas may have been left off because the en- 
graver’s art was unequal to it. The chevron perhaps was added 
by way of compensation, and it certainly helps the composition; 
for if the three books on the Harvard arms are not skilfully 
done, they are apt to give our shield the look of a grotesque hu- 
man mask. 

On the College Charter, dated 1650, is a drawing in brown 
ink (see illustration) of the College arms, in a pear-shaped 
shield. The three books are closed (like the book on the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge arms), clasped, and separated by a chevron, 
as in Seal I. There is no motto or inscription. 


II. The ‘1650’ or In Christi Gloriam Seal 


Square shield, three books open, clasped, blank, and sepa- 
rated by a chevron; between the field and the border is the 
motto IN CHRISTI GLORIAM. Inscription on border: 


SIGILL:COL:HARVARD:CANTAB:NOV:ANGL:1650: 


The die of this seal is still preserved in the University Archives 
(see illustration). Diameter 45 mm. It is cut in brass, and has a 
wooden handle. There are no hatchings or shadings on this 


"H.C. Recs. 1, 175-176. 
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seal. President Quincy, when reproducing it in his History of 
Harvard University, 1. 23, arbitrarily introduced vertical hatch- 
ings on the field of the shield. This was an unfortunate error, for, 
vertical hatchings being a modern heraldic convention for gules 
(red), Quincy’s engraving of 1840 has given rise to the myth 
that crimson has been the proper ‘tincture’ of the Harvard coat- 
of-arms since 1650. No official Harvard seal before 1842 had 
any hatchings on it; although the arms on the College Library 
bookplates introduced them as early as 1765. 

There seems no reason to doubt that Seal II was cut in the 
latter half of 1650, or shortly after. The College Charter of 
May 31, 1650, authorizes the President and Fellows “when 
they shall thinck fitt to make and appoint a Common Seale for 
the vse of the said Corporation.” Seal I was the Overseers’; the 
new Corporation of President and Fellows required a new seal. 
The style, too, indicates this period. Dr. Malcolm Storer, ’85, 
an authority on numismatics, points out the strong resemblance 
between Seal II and the coinage of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate. The ‘5’ and ‘6 of ‘1650 are in the same cursive style 
that was used on the half-crown of 1651; and the ‘G’ in ‘ANGL’ 
is strongly suggestive of the ‘G’ in ‘ENGLAND?’ on that coin. 
Dr. Storer believes that our die dated 1650 was made about 
that time, unless it be a later replica of a 1650 original, which is 
quite possible. He further points out that this die must have been 
cut in England. Nobody then in New England was capable of 
doing work of that quality. John Hull the mintmaster had some 
difficulty in getting dies made for the Massachusetts pine-tree 
coinage of 1652; and these pine-tree dies, even the best of them, 
are much inferior to the die of our 1650 seal. 

Yet the only impressions of this seal that I have yet discovered 
are on diplomas dated 1752, 1760, 1762, and 1779, all subse- 
quent to certain impressions of Seal III. My explanation of this 
apparent discrepancy is that in 1708, when the Charter of 1650 
was revived after an abeyance of 23 years, the Corporation went 
back to their old seal; that they used it interchangeably with Seal 
III, between 1750 and 1779; and finally discarded it altogether 
in favor of the later and handsomer seal. 

The 1650 seal was used as a model for the first Harvard book- 
plates. The Corporation, on December 12, 1765, in adopting new 
library laws, declared “A Print of the College Seal handsomly 
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PLATE I 








1: Design for Arms on Seal, in Overseers’ II: Arms on College Charter, 1650 
Records, 1643 





III: The unique impression of Seal I, IV: Die of Seal II (1650), Reversed 
C. 1643 : 
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I: Impression from Coney Seal of 1693 II: Die B of Seal III, Reversed, 1812 
(III, ©) From Diploma of Samuel 
Mather, 1701 
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Ill: Detur Bookplate, c. 1765 IV: Impression from Die 0 of President 
Quincy Seal, from Diploma of 1845 
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HARVARD SEALS AND ARMS 


engrav’d, with a Blank Space, to insert the Name of the Donor, 
shall be pasted in the beginning or End of Every Book” (ms. 
College Book vit, p. 145). The first College bookplate engraved 
by Nathaniel Hurd in consequence of this vote, and the Detur 
bookplate by the same engraver (see illustration),° are obviously 
based on the 1650 seal, although the motto was taken from Seal 
III. The field of the shield is hatched vertically, and as Hurd 
was an engraver of coats-of-arms, he may well have intended 
these hatchings to represent red. 


III. The Christo et Ecclesia Seal 
a. The seal cut by John Coney in 1693. 


Square shield with top nicked and eared, three open books, no 
clasps, chevron. Inner border, with motto CHRISTO ET EC- 
CLESI. Inscription in outer border 


SIGILLVM: ACADEMIA: HARVARDIN#:: 
IN: NOV: ANG: 


Diameter of the design (rim to rim) about 45 millimeters. 

The die of this seal has not been preserved. There are impres- 
sions of it on the M.A. diploma of Samuel Mather, 1701, owned 
by the Harvard Club of New York (see illustration), on a deed 
dated 1721 from the President and Fellows for land in Lexing- 
ton, owned by the Massachusetts Historical Society; on Benjamin 
Franklin’s honorary M.A. diploma, 1753, in the American Philo- 
sophical Society; on B.A., M.A., and general diplomas dated 
1764, 1765, 1771, 1782, 1786, 1787, 1795, and on several in- 
dentures and like documents of the late eighteenth century, in 
the University Archives.’ This is the most beautiful of all the 
Harvard seals. Mr. Hermann F. Clarke, author of a monograph 
on John Coney the Boston silversmith, points out that the fleur- 
de-lys in the nick of the shield was a mark used by Coney. That 
fits in perfectly. President Mather’s new Corporation created by 
the Charter of 1692, was therein authorized to “have forever one 
common seal to be used in all Causes and Occasions.” It ordered 

* Will any reader who owns a book with this rare Detur digniori bookplate, 
inform me of the date of presentation? By that means we may be able to establish 
the earliest use of this plate. 


"E.g., Indenture dated 14 April 1797 to Jonathan Bird, Power of Attorney 
dated 7 April 1800 to Theophilus Parsons, H. U. Archives “Lands,” 1, 14, 15. 
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a new seal cut by John Coney in 1693, and paid him £2.2.6 for it.* 

Seal II, as we have seen, was apparently used interchange- 
ably with Seal IIIa from 1750 to 1779, after which a was used 
exclusively until after 1812. 

The arms emblazoned on the tin box containing Benjamin 
Franklin’s honorary M.A. diploma of 1753 (see illustration), 
appear to be based on Seal III. Both box and diploma belong to 
the American Philosophical Society.® The box is blue-green; the 
field of the shield is red; the books and chevron, brown; the 
torse and scroll-work, red and gold. Possibly the books and 
chevron were originally silver, which has become oxydized. 


B, y. Seals cut by Thomas Wightman, in 1812. 


In the College Treasurer’s accounts of November 1812, we 
find “pd. Thos. Wightman for 2 Seals—37.35.””° Since the first 
known impression of it is on a degree diploma of 1813, I have 
no hesitation in identifying as one of the Wightman seals, the 
steel die (B), reserved in the University Archives (see illus- 
tration) in a box made especially for it which is inscribed “Har- 
vard College Seal A.D. 1650.” 

Probably the second of the Wightman seals of 1812 was re- 
sponsible for wax impressions on a group of deeds and inden- 
tures belonging to the years 1830-32, which have just been 
transferred to the University Archives from the Treasurer’s 
office. This we will call y. These three varieties of Seal III are 
at first sight undistinguishable; but there are several minor dif- 
ferences, of which these may serve to identify them. 


Two upper books: right-hand one lower than other in @ and y; 
smaller than other in B. 

Point of chevron rises above lower edges of upper books in a; just 
about touches their level in 8; falls about 1 mm. short of it in y. 

Fleur-de-lys: large and well executed in a; small and rudimentary 


in B; replaced by a pip in y. 


* Treasurer’s Records, printed in Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., V1, 341. Text of 
Charter of 1692 in H.C. Recs., 1, 335-338. 

° Described and illustrated in Publications Colonial Soc. Mass., x, 229-239. 

* Univ. Archives. Journal no. 5 to Ledger E, p. 176. Wightman was a young 
engraver who came from England prior to 1802, and engraved some of the plates 
for a mathematical textbook published in 1806 by Professor (later President) Web- 
ber. Mantle Fielding, Dictionary of American Painters, Sculptors, and Engravers, 


p- 408. 
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Ornament in outer border: trefoil with six fat pips in a; quatrefoil 
with minute pips in B; not clearly shown in any of the impressions I have 
seen of y. 

Ears of shield: in a they touch the middle of the three rims; in B they 
do not; in y they touch the rim, and the line surrounding the shield is 
slightly flattened against the rim. 

Point of shield: Sharper i in B and y than in a. With reference to the 
NOV in the inscription, this point is a little nearer the N than the O in 
aand y; just above the O in B 

Rims: beaded in a; solid lines in B and y. 

Diphthongs in Ecclesie, Academia, and Harvardine: the E is built 
upon the A in a; the A is built upon the E in B and y thus: A. 


For wax seals on degree diplomas from 1813, until 1827, 
IIIB was used. I have found IIIy on copies of three deeds to 
land in Sedgwick, Maine, dated September 1, 1830, and deeds 
to land in Fryeburg, Maine, dated December 6, 1831, and 
March 12, 1832, now in the University Archives. There must 
be many such original deeds in the possession of families whose 
ancestors purchased Harvard’s “Eastern Lands.” 


8, ¢, C. Seals Engraved on Diploma Plates 


Apparently the work of making sealing-wax impressions from 
6 for every diploma, was too onerous. Beginning with a diploma 
of 1827, we find a series of Christo et Ecclesie seal designs en- 
graved directly on the sheepskin, from the diploma plate. These 
we may call 6, ¢, and €. The earliest (8) is an outline engraving, 
no hatching, same motto and inscription as B. This I find on 
Arts and Medical diplomas from 1827 to 1843, inclusive; and 
on College Library bookplates of about the same period. A 
larger version, €, is found on honorary M.A. diplomas of 1831 
and 1835. The final form, €, has the field of the ewe hatched 
vertically, the space between shield and border hatched horizon- 
tally; “Harvardiane” replaces “Harvardine” in the inscrip- 
tion. This is found on diplomas fiom 1851 to 1881; it was 
doubtless used as early as 1847 and as late as 1884, or 1885. 
It is also used on Library bookplates after 1846, and on the 
annual catalogues from 1861 through 1882. 


Source of the Three Books and the Three Mottoes 


Nobody can dabble in Harvard heraldry and sphragistics with- 
out wondering about the origin of our arms and mottoes. There 
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is no need for speculation about the books. A book or books, 
open or closed, with or without inscriptions, were on the arms of 
the Universities of Oxford and of Cambridge; of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Trinity College, Dublin; of all four 
Scottish universities; of the College of the Sorbonne in Paris; 
and of the senior American university, that of San Marcos at 
Lima in Peru. English colleges generally used some combina- 
tion of their founders’ arms, but the Harvard family was not 
armigerous. The chevron isa heraldic device without any particu- 
lar significance, which was commonly used to separate three 
similar objects on a shield. For instance, the arms of All Souls 
College, Oxford, are a chevron between three roses, in exactly 
the same composition as our chevron and books. 

Of the three mottoes, the second: Jn Christi Gloriam, may 
have been suggested by two lines of the Reverend John Wilson’s 
elegy on John Harvard. In Harvard’s mouth he puts the words 

Me commune bonum, presertim gloria Christi 
Impulit, et charz posteritatis amor. 


The other two mottoes, as well as the Yale motto Urim and 
T hummim, are found in two volumes by William Ames (1576- 
1633), the great puritan divine. In the Philosophemata, a col- 
lection of Ames’s essays printed posthumously in 1643 and sev- 
eral times reprinted, appears on the title-page a paraphrase of the 
well-known quotation attributed to Aristotle: 

Amicus Plato, Amicus Aristoteles, sed Magis Amica VERITAS. 

Find a friend in Plato, and in Aristotle, but above all find a friend in Truth. 


Christo et Ecclesie@ (for Christ and the Church) was the motto 
of the University of Franeker in Friesland, where William Ames 
taught;™ he used it as the text of his inaugural address as Rec- 
tor of that University, in 1626, which was printed in his Dis- 
ceptatio Scholastica (Leyden, 1633, and several subsequent edi- 
tions; that of 1658 bound in with the Philosophemata). Urim 
and Thummim—light and truth, or, perfections and sinceri- 
ties (Exod. xxviii. 30)—the Hebrew words on the Yale seal, 
were used by Ames as text for his inaugural address as Profes- 
sor of Theology at Franeker, in 1622; this is also printed in the 
Disceptatio. 

" C. B. Clapp, “Christo et Ecclesiae,” Publ. Col. Soc., Mass., XXV, 59-83. 
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1: Strike from the present Great Seal of the University, 
adopted in 1885 (V, B) 





Il: Impression from Die € of Seal V, 1912 
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All this may be a mere coincidence; but when we reflect that 
William Ames was revered at Harvard above any other theo- 
logian; that his Philosophemata was a part of the Harvard cur- 
riculum; that his widow came early to New England, bringing 
two sons who were in College in 1643; that his portrait is prob- 
ably the oldest owned by the University; and that his books were 
also used at Yale, where he was no less revered than at Harvard; 
the hypothesis is not wholly fanciful or far-fetched that Ames 
inspired two of our three mottoes, and the Yale motto as well. 


IV. The President Quincy, or first Veritas Seal 


President Quincy, in his secondary réle as Harvard historian, 
discovered the Veritas design of 1643 in the College Archives; 
and a banner with that then strange device was raised at the 
bicentennial celebration in 1836. The original design was repro- 
duced in his History of Harvard University, which appeared in 
1840.’* On December 30, 1843, almost the 200th anniversary 
of the Overseers’ vote, the Corporation declared unanimously: 


“Whereas the seal of the Corporation as adopted” in 1643 “is the 
only seal which .. . has been adopted by the proper authority. ... 

“Voted. That the original seal as ordered in 1643, be reéstablished 
as the common seal of Harvard College, according to the form hereunto 
annexed,””® 


On the form therewith annexed™ are impressions of two seals, 
which we will call a and f, cut in accordance with this vote. The 
impression of a is very poor. It is oval, the dimensions are about 
20 X 25 mm., and all that one can make out is three books on 
a squarish shield, two or three letters of the inscription, and 
the date 1638 at the bottom. A manuscript note on the page 
written by Treasurer Samuel A. Eliot in 1847, states that B was 
substituted for a, the original seal, which was then given to the 
Law School (where it cannot now be found); that a was cut 
on steel, and that the only difference between the two designs 
was in the inscriptions: 


a ACADEMIE HARVARDINZ: IN NOV. ANG. SIG. 1638 
6 ACADEMIA HARVARDINZ SIGILLVM. 1638 


* Vol. 1. facing p. 48; cf. vol. 11. 646, 702-703, for allusions to the banner and 
Veritas at the bicentennial. 

* Ms. Corporation Records, 1836-47, pp. 226-227. 
“Ms. Harvard College Papers, 2d Series, x11, 28. 
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Impression f tallies with a seal now kept in the President’s 
Office. This is a large letter-seal, 21 x 25 mm., cut in a sardonyx 
set in gold, with an onyx handle. The shield, squat and square, 
with rococo scroll-work, is hatched with vertical lines; the lower 
book is face-down, as in the 1643 design; VERITAS on the 
books; no chevron; inscription as above. This seal is still used 
occasionally to seal important presidential letters. It was carried 
by Jerome D. Greene at President Lowell’s inauguration. 

In the Librarian’s office is an almost exact replica of [ cut in 
steel, which we may call IVy. The minor differences by which 
impressions of B and y may be distinguished are these: 


Books: the side containing the V is distinctly lower than that con- 
taining the E in y; of about the same height in 6. The TAS takes up 
barely half the lower book in Y; almost all of it in 8. 

Inscription: the letters in Y are smaller, less regular, and less finely 
executed in Y than in 8. The two full stops are wanting in ¥. 

Scroll work: There are three strokes on each of the scrolls at the upper 
right and left-hand corners of the shield in 8. These are wanting in Y. 


I have found impressions of this seal on engraved forms of 
thanks for books presented to the College Library, signed by 
Presidents Quincy and Everett, dated respectively December 
2, 1844, and May 1, 1847. 

Of nearly identical design is 1V8, an engraved seal (see illus- 
tration) which I have found on diplomas of 1845 and 1846. The 
field of the shield is hatched vertically, and the space between 
shield and border, horizontally. Both design and execution are 
very poor. 

About the same time the Library, which until the present 
century reflected all changes of the official seals in its bookplates, 
adopted one with this Quincy Veritas shield. It is marked ‘H 
Billings” del.’ and ‘G. G. Smith, Sc.’ The shield is hatched with 
horizontal lines, the conventional mode of representing dlue. 

The common characteristic of all President Quincy seals and 
shields is that the lower book carrying the ‘TAS’ has its back 
upward, as in the original design of 1643. 

This heraldic burgeoning of Veritas was promptly nipped by 
President Everett, who succeeded President Quincy in 1846. 


* Hammet Billings, who is said to have engraved illustrations for Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and other books. 
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A report of the new President on the subject was laid before the 
Corporation on November 28, 1846, and on July 31, 1847 the 
Corporation ‘Voted, that the Common Seal of this Corporation, 
shall hereafter bear the device and motto heretofore used, the 
same known and designated, by bearing the motto “Christo et 
Ecclesiz,” and the same is hereby established as the common 
seal of the Corporation.” 

What die for a “common seal” was used from that date to 
1885 I do not know—presumably IIIB. On diplomas, IIIC was 
employed for over forty years. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes was invited to provide a poem for 
a dinner of the Harvard Club of New York on February 21, 
1878. In response, he wrote “Two Sonnets: Harvard,” which 
appear in all editions of his collected works. The first, entitled 
“Christo et Ecclesia,’ 1700,” begins 
To Gop’s ANOINTED AND His CHOosEN FLock: 


So ran the phrase the black-robed conclave chose 
To guard the sacred cloisters that arose 
Like David’s altar on Moriah’s rock. 


The second, entitled “1643 ‘Veritas’ 1878,” runs 


TrutTu: So the frontlet’s older legend ran, 
On the brief record’s opening page displayed; 
Not yet those clear-eyed scholars were afraid 
Lest the fair fruit that wrought the woe of man 
By far Euphrates—where our sire began 
His search for truth, and, seeking, was betrayed— 
Might work new treason in their forest shade, 
Doubling the curse that brought life’s shortened span. 
Nurse of the future, daughter of the past, 
That stern phylactery best becomes thee now: 
Lift to the morning star thy marble brow! 
Cast thy brave truth on every warring blast! 
Stretch thy white hand to that forbidden bough, 
And let thine earliest symbol be thy last! 


These two sonnets, printed in the New York papers, stirred 
up one of those tempests that from time to time rock the Col- 
lege teapot. The more elderly and ecclesiastical graduates re- 
“Ms. Corporation Records, 1836-47, pp. 330, 343) 376. 
II 
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garded the first sonnet as an insult to New England and the 
Congregational Church; the younger and more liberal alumni 
hailed both sonnets with delight. Indignant and enthusiastic 
letters appeared in the papers. President Eliot was asked to sup- 
press Dr. Holmes (I wonder if even President Eliot could have 
done that? ). Christo et Ecclesi@ and Veritas became party cries 
among the Sons of Harvard.” 

It may be assumed that this controversy is reflected in a hybrid 
device that appears in the annual Harvard University Cata- 
logues for 1882-83, 1883-84, adn 1884-85: ILIC, with the addi- 
tion of Veritas on the books (the lower face-down) as in IV86. 


V. The Appleton Seal, of 1885. 


The time for makeshift seals was past; authoritative action 
was demanded. At Justin Winsor’s recommendation, the mat- 
ter was put in the hands of William Sumner Appleton ’60, and 
his design was thus formally adopted by the Corporation on 
June 8, 1885. 

Mr. Brimmer presented a form for the College Seal, which had been 
engraved upon a copper plate, an impression from which and its descrip- 
tion are made part of this record. 

And it was thereupon 

Voted to adopt this as the proper form of the College Seal, and as a 
substitute for the various forms of the seal now in use. 


[Strike from engraved copperplate of Seal] 
Description of the College Seal. 


Arms, Gules, three open books Argent, edges covers and clasps Or, 
on the books the letters vE r1 TAs Sable. The seal contains a shield with 
the arms placed on a circular field Or, on which the words CHRISTO ET 
ECCLEsI® Azure; and around the words sIGILLVM ACADEMLE© HAR- 
VARDIANZ IN NOV. ANG.® ; 


This we may call Seal V, or the Appleton Seal. Several official 
versions of it exist: 

a The engraved copperplate, a strike from which is entered 
in the original record. This has since been replaced by another 
engraved copperplate, which we will call B, and which is now the 


* J. T. Morse, Life and Letters of O. W. Holmes, 1. 232-240. 
** Ms. Corporation Records, XIII, 369-370. 
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official and authentic “Great Seal of the University.” The Col- 
lege Librarian acts as Custos Magni Sigilli. The dimension of 
both is 47 mm. These are the differences between the two: In 
awe find centred periods between every two words of the motto 
and the inscription, and a colon at the end, just under the point 
of the shield. In B there is no punctuation. Ecclesie in a is spelt 
with a diphthong; in f the diphthong @ is not used. 

y A hand-lever die and counter-die in the President’s Office, 
for impressing the seal on documents. 

8 A similar hand-lever die and counter-die, ‘acne larger 
and much worn, kept in the Treasurer’s Office. 

¢ A brass die for making wax seals, diameter 44 mm. (see 
illustration). This was cut about the year 1912 at the instance of 
the Commencement marshal, Dr. John Warren, for making 
wax seals to be attached by ribbons to diplomas of honorary 
degrees—a practice in abeyance since President Kirkland’s ad- 
ministration. As a measure of economy, this was again given up 
at Commencement, 1932. 

¢ Engraved seal on diploma plates, closely following a. 

1 Same, redrawn, with the lettering on the mottoes less thick, 
the books taller, and in general, better proportioned. This was 
probably introduced when a number of new diploma plates were 
engraved, about 1904. 

The Appleton seal of 1885 is open to much criticism: indeed 
one of the Harvard heralds who has given me the benefit of 
his advice, calls it a “heraldo-sphragistic monstrosity.” Tinc- 
tures are out of place on a seal, which takes its color from the 
medium used; and if tinctures must be used, there are too many 
of them on this seal. The azure lettering of Christo et Ecclesia, 
for instance. Mr. Appleton’s design is overcharged with letter- 
ing, and the forms of the letters are crude and inartistic. The 
chevron was omitted, after being used for over two centuries. 
Allin all, it is the least beautiful of the five official Harvard seals. 

This is the more unfortunate, since the 1885 seal was the 
first to become generally known. It came out just at the time 
when the American public was becoming emblem-conscious. 

Old graduates whom I knew as a boy were devoted to the Col- 
lege, but cared nothing for Veritas, or “Fair Harvard,” or the 
crimson. None of the old College Laws or Triennials had a rep- 
resentation of the College Seal; the annual catalogues did not 
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use it until 1861. It was in the eighteen-seventies that alumni 
began to care for such things; the revival of academic gowns is 
another symptom. Hence it is the 1885 seal that has become 
popularized in countless engraved representations, in big brass 
seals to hang on your wall, on cigarette-cases, watch-fobs, and 
other “collegiate jewelry.” For such purposes the arms, or the 
college colors, would have been much more appropriate. A seal is 
“a device .. . impressed . . . to a document as evidence of au- 
thenticity or attestation” (Oxford Dictionary), and not a proper 
device for a belt-buckle or a wind-shield. The American flag, 
which used to be similarly misused, is now protected by legisla- 
tion, and improved public taste; and if Harvard undergraduates 
must have some Harvard emblem with which to adorn them- 
selves, their belongings, and their girl-friends, they should leave 
the Sigillum out of it. 

The same may be said of carving the seal on a building, as 
was done on Randall Hall. If any Harvard emblem be carved 
ona building it should be the arms, not the seal. In recent Ameri- 
can college architecture there is an increased use of armorial 
bearings both on the exterior and for interior decoration; and 
some terrible heraldic solecisms have been perpetuated of late 
years. One such break—the carving of the Harvard arms 
on a lozenge, the appropriate shape for a spinster or widow, was 
corrected through the witty remark of an observant Harvard 
herald: “If alma mater was a spinster, the Sons of Harvard are 
all bastards!” The shield was promptly changed. But if there 
come a revival of college building, let college architects take 
counsel of the heralds. 

The University authorities, after two and a half centuries of 
indifference to the Harvard seal, swung sharply, in 1885, to the 
opposite extreme. Until President Lowell’s administration, the 
catalogues, pamphlets, and letter-heads that issued from Uni- 
versity Hall and the College Library bore engraved seals that 
differed by not so much as a hair or a hatching from the Apple- 
ton design, which becomes muddy-looking when much reduced 
in size, or represented by a half-tone. Beginning with the an- 
nual catalogue of 1911-12, a series of simpler designs, with 
the hatchings and part of the inscription left out, or showing 
simply the arms, have been used on official publications, library 
book-plates, Harvard University Press imprints, and such Har- 
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vard magazines as the Alumni Bulletin. This is as it should be. 
By common usage and consent, Veritas on three open books, em- 
blazoned on any masculine shape of shield,” in any tasteful com- 
bination of black, white, or crimson, and with any appropriate 
mantling, is permissible for a Harvard department, organiza- 
tion, building, or publication. It should be simple, and not com- 
bined with flags, H’s, crossed oars, or club emblems. It should 
not be left to a chance illustrator or printer, but designed by a 
competent artist, preferably one who has paid some attention 
to the ancient art of heraldry. But the official seal should be 
used only by those whose proper seal it is, the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College.” 

* There is no necessity always to reproduce the spade-shaped shield of the 1885 
seal. The medieval shape, which the designer of 1643 attempted, is simpler and 
more appropriate; the shapes of the 1650 and 1693 shields might also be used by 
way of variety. 

”In order that the Harvard History may have an accurate and authoritative 
account of Harvard Seals, may I ask readers to report to me, with descriptions, all 
examples known to them of seventeenth and eighteenth-century Harvard seals? 
College seals are found not only on diplomas, but on old leases, indentures, deeds, 
and powers of attorney from the College to individuals. In particular, I am eager 


to learn of impressions of seals made before 1750, in order to settle the question 
as to the usage of the I Christi Gloriam and Christo et Ecclesia seals. 
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POLITICS AND KNOWLEDGE! 
By WILBUR L. CROSS 


EFORE coming here today I read once more what I never 
read without excitement. It is Emerson’s address given 
before your Phi Beta Kappa society in the year 1837. I found it 
good to hear again that bold clear cock-crow announce the rising 
sun, “instigator of cocks”: “Mr. President and Gentlemen, this 
confidence in the unsearched might of man, belongs by all mo- 
tives, by all prophecy, by all preparation to the American Scholar. 
We have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe.” 

The familiar words of Emerson’s address had, of course, a 
special meaning to his audience in that summer session nearly 
a hundred years ago. Yet this special meaning comes back with a 
sharp thrust to us today. For we, like those who heard his ringing 
voice, live in a period when many despair of ever again seeing 
the dawn break through the heavy clouds. Eighteen thirty-seven 
was, like nineteen thirty-three, a year of economic confusion and 
political upheaval. Remembering this as I turned Emerson’s 
pages, I was almost as much impressed by what he did not say 
as by what he said. You will find in those pages no direct ref- 
erence to the hard times which must have been in the forefront 
of all his hearers’ minds. There is but scant reference to the poli- 
tics of the hour. Looking beyond turmoil and distress, he did not 
let his gaze wander, for more than a moment, from the ultimate 
triumph of the human spirit over material things, through art 
and literature, science and philosophy. “The day,” he says, “i 
always his who works in it with serenity and great aims.” 

Specific remarks upon current politics Emerson reserved for 
another occasion. He liked the liberal principles which one of the 
two great parties advocated, but he had no confidence in its lead- 
ers. That was, of course, the Democratic party. He liked the 
leaders of the Whig party, but he denounced its principles as 
aspiring to no public good. “From neither party when in 
power,” he concluded, “has the world any benefit to expect in 
science, art, or humanity at all commensurate with the resources 
of the nation.” 

*Phi Beta Kappa Address, June 19, 1933. 
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In order to understand Emerson’s attitude towards public 
affairs, there are one or two things of which we should remind 
ourselves. As he was growing up, the pioneer age in New Eng- 
land was coming to an end. When we look back upon that pioneer 
age we are apt to think of it as an age that gave free rein to 
individualism. So it did in the main. In times of peace the settler 
was the autocrat of all he possessed. He lived on his land like 
an independent baron. What we are likely to forget is that in 
times of danger the pioneer took his part in the common defense, 
readily responding to the frequent call to arm, or to man the fort 
or stockade built by the community. We are also likely to forget 
that although there was a lingering trace of the civic conscience 
in the New England of Emerson’s youth that assumed the par- 
ticipation of voters in the councils of town and state, the whole 
business of government was then a comparatively simple matter 
requiring little attention from the private citizen except in event 
of war. These things should be borne in mind as we turn to the 
passing allusions which Emerson makes to politics in the Phi 
Beta Kappa address. 

The true scholar, Emerson says, as you will remember, must 
both act and reflect. His words are: “A great soul will be strong 
to live, as well as strong to think.” And again: “It is a shame to 
him if his tranquillity, amid dangerous times, arise from the 
presumption that like children and women his is a protected class; 
or if he seek a temporary peace by the diversion of his thoughts 
from politics or vexed questions, hiding his head like an ostrich in 
the flowering bushes, peeping into microscopes, and turning 
rhymes, as a boy whistles to keep his courage up.” Nevertheless, 
in general, this extraordinary young Harvard man could counsel 
his fellow students to “leave governments to clerks and desks.” 

This counsel of Emerson’s can be accepted no longer without 
serious reservation. Since his time our government has become ex- 
tremely complicated. Lively interactions, which he could not 
foresee, have arisen between the economic and political basis of 
our lives, not only within the nation but among the nations, so 
that the price paid for a dollar in Paris may at once affect the 
market value of a public utility stock in a remote New England 
town. The American scholar today cannot even in times of peace 
maintain so serene a detachment as Emerson’s from the affairs of 
State. 
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Like everyone else who holds public office, I am sometimes 
asked by young men about to leave the university whether I think 
it a good thing for them to go into politics. Now, as a plain matter 
of fact, every able-bodied American goes into politics, becomes 
forthwith a seaman of our ship of state as soon as he is a registered 
voter. From that moment on he has, without any further effort 
or volition on his part, a share in the government of his commu- 
nity. He is, actually, zx politics. . 

I am aware that this is not what my young friends have in 
mind when they put their question. They are thinking of politics 
as a career, of seeking office in some branch of government as an 
instrument of personal fulfilment and public service. This is a 
laudable enterprise, and I should be the last to discourage any 
young man who has the necessary equipment and a stout zeal for 
the common welfare from launching upon it. To have a good 
chance of success at the outset either he must possess independent 
means or, still better, he must be one of those rare people who, 
like Thoreau or Gandhi, can live without money, for the salaries 
attached to our government offices are as notoriously small as the 
temptations to supplement them through devious ways are no- 
toriously great. If a man possesses in addition to the right mate- 
rial basis for his life, the right intellectual and emotional quali- 
ties, politics as a vocation offers perhaps no worse field than any 
other activity just now open in this country. Especially if you 
have the border blood of the Percys in your veins, if you wake 
up in the morning thinking “I was ever a fighter, so—one fight 
more,” and if you like a battle served up regularly with your 
breakfast, it offers a fair field. My recent experience in the gov- 
ernment of a neighboring commonwealth has shown me that I 
cannot exaggerate the arduousness of the struggle against the 
apathy or lack of practical knowledge among the great mass of 
good citizens as well as against the duplicity and greed of po- 
litical manipulators. This anyone must make up his mind to face 
who seeks public office with a desire to do as good a job as lies 
within his powers. Every possible obstacle will be put in the way 
of his pursuing his work “with serenity and great aims.” 

But there is both need and room for university men in posi- 
tions of public trust. It is not only in our national government but 
also in the government of States and municipalities that the well- 
educated and specially trained are being drafted for service, so 
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complex have become the social and economic functions of a 
democracy such as ours. Every official now occupying a place of 
responsibility would like, I venture to say, to be able to pick the 
brains of a first-class “brain trust.” All the professions are of 
necessity being drawn upon. Whether you begin in medicine, or 
in law, or in banking you may end in affairs of state. Public 
health has become as common a term as public finance or public 
law. Even the Phi Beta Kappa scholar can no longer count upon 
the secluded quiet of his ivory tower—he may wake up one day 
and find himself under a resounding dome. 

In so speaking I do not mean to minimize the public work done 
by university men in the past. Your college like my own was 
founded for the avowed purpose of training men for service in 
the state or in the church, at a time when churchmen were also 
powerful moulders of lay opinion. Through all the high offices of 
the land there has been a great procession of university graduates, 
though we must at the same time remember that there have been 
those among the greatest who never had your advantages, for 
genius will not be denied even by the lack of an academic degree. 
Asa Yale man I am not prevented by false modesty, as you might 
be, from praising Harvard for the distinguished company of 
ambassadors it has sent from the seats of learning to the seats of 
government, from the day of the Adamses to the day of the 
Roosevelts. All honor to that honorable tradition! 

The point I wish here to emphasize is that, with the most con- 
spicuous public offices still open as in the past, there are now also 
open to the men who have profited by our higher educational sys- 
tem a larger number of positions all along the line of govern- 
ment, giving scope for a greater variety of specialized knowledge, 
than ever before in our history. Yet I would encourage only those 
who have the requisite aptitude, training, and stamina to attempt 
to enter upon politics as a career. Badly as we shall need recruits 
from this latest generation of graduates, we shall do well to turn 
away the dabblers, the easy joiners, the sensation-seekers, the 
fair-weather idealists. The stern necessities of the time require 
the selection of the wisest, the most dogged, and the most disin- 
terested, for active service. I hope that many of them will decide 
to enlist. 

But what of those who go into politics in that larger sense in 
which I have already used these words? And what is or should 
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be the relation of our educational system to the preparation of 
the vast majority not for office holding or party organization 
but for the efficient exercise, from the age of twenty-one, of the 
suffrage and such other rights and obligations as our Constitution 
confers upon the private citizen? 

In our fluid—perhaps some would say, turgid—democracy, 
the child is not, as may be the case in societies where the force of 
tradition is stronger than ours, born either a little liberal or a 
little conservative. He is born with the freedom of determining 
his own political affiliations. He should be brought up to a sense 
of responsibility for this decision and its consequences. From his 
birth he enjoys the protection of our government under the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the laws of his State Constitution, and ordi- 
nances of his town. If he is to be a useful citizen in our great 
community, he should come to his majority with a practical un- 
derstanding of what this structure is within which he has grown 
up, and how the chief agencies of national and local government 
operate. He must possess a sound basis of knowledge before he 
can adequately develop a critical point of view. In return for 
the advantages which our government affords, the young Ameri- 
can can do no less, one would think, than strive to be well- 
informed as to the means by which these advantages have been 
obtained and developed for him. Before the time comes for him 
to exercise the choice of party, to apply criticism to the existing 
order by casting his vote on current issues, he should have a sure 
grasp of the machinery of government and of the way in which 
it has worked in the past and of the way it works today. 

In this busy world he cannot easily take time to study these 
subjects for himself after his school and college days are over. 
That should not be expected of him. He should have been given 
the opportunity for such study in the years of his formal educa- 
tion. It should be a part of his essential equipment for citizenship 
when he leaves the shelter of school and university to assume the 
rights and duties of maturity. 

In how far is our educational system at present succeeding in 
this fundamental preparation of young citizens for their private 
part in our public life? In answering this question I can of course 
speak only from my own observation, which leads me to think 
that the situation leaves much to be desired. I have talked with 
university graduates who have been moved, as many have been 
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of late, to do their part as citizens who do not know how their 
board of aldermen is made up or how they are represented in 
their state legislature. They do not know how judges are ap- 
pointed in their magistrates courts, or how any kind of court 
actually proceeds. They have memorized a few phrases perhaps 
from the Declaration of Independence, or from the Federal Con- 
stitution, and they may have learned something of the history of 
these documents, but they are ignorant of the most elementary 
processes in the functioning of this vast dynamo of government 
which has been set up under them. It is no wonder in the circum- 
stances that the wheels of our democracy do not run smoothly. 

I am thinking here only of citizens with more than average 
mentality and educational training who are interested enough in 
public affairs to read some newspaper, to discuss the latest eco- 
nomic or political panacea, and perhaps even to appear once in a 
while at a hearing on some pressing issue of public welfare at the 
city hall or the state capitol. What, you may ask, does their 
general ignorance or inertia matter? Are not honorable inten- 
tions, a smattering of information, and an occasional telegram to 
a Congressman or Assemblyman in support of some ameliorative 
measure within his favorite field of interest all that can be ex- 
pected of the private citizen even though he be a university 
graduate? If this is all that can be expected, we may despair of 
ever getting better government than we now have in our cities, 
states, and nation. Of this my three years in a State capitol have 
made me absolutely certain. 

For such citizens as I have described play, equally with the 
untrained, the ignorant, and the unprincipled, directly into the 
hands of the unscrupulous politician, who, to do him justice, 
makes it his business to be consistently well-informed on the ma- 
chinery of government and on what it is grinding out. He can be 
beaten or circumvented only on his own ground, that is, by 
constantly watchful opinion expressed at the correct time and in 
the strategic quarter. To outwit him, would-be good citizens must 
understand, as he understands, that any effort on their part to be 
effectual politically should be exerted, to begin with, in the small- 
est units of organization—first in the ward, then in the town, next 
in the State, and finally in the nation, rather than in the reverse 
order, as is too often the way of the idealistic reformer. The 
records of town and state representatives on important questions 
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must be closely scrutinized when these questions arise, and then 
reéxamined at election time. We are all, I think, too likely to be 
engrossed in large national issues, too little inclined to heed the 
political signs of our own neighborhoods. The least the educated 
private citizen can do for his community is to keep abreast of 
its affairs by scanning attentively and regularly his local news- 
paper, which should be encouraged by every possible means to 
print detailed, incisive, and honest news and editorials. It ill be- 
comes the college graduate who does not do this to sneer or smile 
at the subservience of the uneducated to the ward boss, who gets 
his power so largely by performing services for his neighbor 
which they know not how to perform for themselves. This power 
can be undermined only by well-directed activity on the part of 
men and women whose advantages have taken them out of the 
intellectual breadline. 

How can our educational system best aid in initiating young 
Americans into the practice of government, so that on reaching 
the voting age each may stand on his own feet and make his in- 
fluence count for something as an independent member of the 
body politic? In the lower schools, of course, American history 
in its simplest form should be as it is universally taught. This is 
a prerequisite in the young citizen’s equipment. History, how- 
ever, is a complicated subject requiring for anything like proper 
understanding a mature mentality on the part of both teacher 
and student. 

Not much more than the barest outline of fact can be imparted 
before high-school stage. Then what has been learned ought to 
be reéxamined and expanded, For those who do not go beyond the 
eighth grade, every possible facility for such instruction in Ameri- 
can history should be provided by our public school system 
through night classes or extension courses. For those who are 
certain of going to college and are certain in college to take at 
least one thorough and comprehensive course in American his- 
tory, it may not be necessary to carry on its study in the high- 
school years. There is, indeed, in such cases something to be said 
in favor of reserving the work for the more skilful and aggressive 
college attack. These cases are, however, few out of the total 
number of our population, and it is therefore safer not to except 
them. 

American history is often so badly taught that it tends to pro- 
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duce snobbery and provincialism, Teaching which closes the door 
of the mind before it has been properly opened is lamentable 
enough in any subject. It is especially so in a subject which con- 
cerns the fundamentals of our social faith. Even where the 
provincial point of view is happily absent, the emphasis in the 
study of our past is all too commonly placed upon the richness 
of our heritage rather than upon its potentialities. Thus it leaves 
behind a negative and self-complacent rather than a positive 
attitude. There is great value in the appeal to pride of tradition, 
but only if the appeal is so made as to awaken a zest and a sense 
of responsibility for fresh achievement. 

Into the story of our developing institutions naturally comes 
some examination of the mechanism of government. The history 
teacher, however, has little time to dwell upon the details of its 
actual working today. Besides, these details call for a somewhat 
different pedagogical method. Courses in American history 
should therefore be supplemented by separate courses in gov- 
ernment. 

In a long educational experience I have come to the conclu- 
sion that our schools err in spending too much time on attempt- 
ing to teach the great literary classics at an early age. If literary 
classics are set before the student before he is mature enough 
either to understand or to savor them, the only result is to spoil 
them for him. He forms a violent prejudice against Milton or 
Shakespeare, against the Z/iad or The Ancient Mariner, as the 
case may be, and a great deal of the university professors’ energy 
must go into overcoming this rooted distaste. I am aware of the 
complexity of the problem in devising a practical curriculum 
suited to those who are going no further than the high school— 
perhaps even than the grammar school—as well as to those who 
are to pass on to the universities; and I should be as loth as 
anyone to have any opportunity lost that can be advantageously 
employed to foster the literary tastes or to enlarge the cultural 
background of all who must be cut off from higher education. 
Nevertheless, I feel strongly that some part of the effort now 
put into forcing an interest among very young students in the 
great imaginative writers might be more fruitfully used for in- 
struction, simply dramatized and illustrated, in the social system 
which they inherit and are, in turn, to hand down. 

We are all realists and dramatists before our reflective and 
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aesthetic sensibilities are awakened. The child’s instinct for 
realistic drama in his early years can easily be engaged and de- 
veloped by showing him in action the devices of government in 
his town, and later in the State and nation, and then by helping 
him to stage them in miniature. Government is sometimes con- 
sidered a dry-as-dust subject, but with a little imagination it 
may well be made one of the most fascinating. 

Moreover, all that the young scholar learns of the form and 
function of his social institutions will serve to enliven his interest 
in other studies. It will make history more vivid, and also, to 
some extent, literature. The mock court which he sets up will 
prepare the way for Portia’s scene in The Merchant of Venice or 
the case of Bardell vs. Pickwick. His knowledge of popular as- 
semblies with their factional warfare will prepare him for Cicero 
on Catiline or Shakespeare on Julius Caesar; his speeches as an 
imaginary candidate for office will prepare him for the Parlement 
of Foules, which Chaucer opens with those lines that might serve 
as a theme-song for the would-be statesman: 


The lyf so short, the craft so longe to lerne 
Thassay so sharp, so hard the conquerynge. 


This year we are all of us, old and young, uncommonly in- 
terested in our government. Now that it is endeavoring to give 
us aid in restoring to health our sick financial nerves, which we 
have been unable to cure by our individual efforts, we follow its 
activities with eagerness and feel that it has a direct and real 
relation to our lives and our happiness. We read the news as 
eagerly as we did during the Great War. To this alertness the 
press has been quick to respond. It has increased its usefulness 
by such devices as the publication on the front page of digests 
for important measures and of the roll-calls in Congress or state 
legislatures on crucial votes. It has increased its prestige by en- 
couraging fresh vitality in editorial writing by distinguished 
university men. We are also rereading our history, as the lists 
of best-selling books in the last two years have shown. 

Doubtless much of this interest is the result of nothing more 
than a popular hysteria, which will pass as soon as public emer- 
gencies cease to coincide with private emergencies. Nevertheless, 
I hope that some of it may be stored up and turned into per- 
manent channels of usefulness. No benefit that the difficulties 
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now besetting us could confer would, I think, be of greater value 
for the long run than an awakened zeal and intelligence in the 
study of our history and government asa definite preparation for 
citizenship. 

I should like in conclusion to venture one or two broader ob- 
servations. I believe it is generally agreed among students of 
our society that the basis of all our so-called social work has been 
moving gradually for some time from that of private charity 
to that of public agencies under government control. Our ex- 
perience with relief work in the last two years, especially during 
this last winter, has both demonstrated the magnitude of this 
movement and accelerated it. It has become clear to everyone 
that private charity, privately organized, is now utterly power- 
less to cope with want and distress so deep and so prolonged as 
is now the case. But the general drift of activities for fundamental 
social betterment into the hands of government agencies has 
been long under way; and private charitable institutions have 
recognized this by turning more and more from provision for 
primary physical needs to what is termed character-building. 
Knowing the danger from the intrusion of political intrigue into 
these newer branches of government, I can well understand the 
concern and misgiving with which many devoted and disinter- 
ested social workers in our private institutions look upon this 
transition. 

Here is a direct challenge to university graduates. Here is 
opening before us a fresh and fertile field of political effort. If 
the transition is to be safely and effectively made, it will be 
through the codperation and leadership of men and women of 
active public spirit with some training in the social sciences. Just 
as the young men and women went out from the colleges a gen- 
eration ago into the settlement centers, so it is now to be hoped 
that the oncoming generation will offer their services to the 
public boards for social work, and will associate themselves with 
the groups of private citizens everywhere striving to liberalize 
our social laws, equalize justice, and direct the new welfare ven- 
tures of the state honestly and intelligently. It is a stupendous 
task. On the success with which it is managed depends not only 
security but peace in our land. 

Is there a chance of success? I believe there is, but sometimes 
I think it is an off chance. If you imagine that it is easy to put 
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through a legislature any decent law even on a popular issue 
of social welfare, look at the grave difficulty which the attempt 
to take the control of alcoholic liquors out of politics is now en- 
countering in our States. 

The record of human folly, as it lies before us in history and 
in the daily press, is so monstrous as to appear incredible. No 
words can overstate it. No imagination, however fantastic, could 
have invented it out of whole cloth. As one reads this story of 
human folly, man seems indeed but “a poor, bare, forked ani- 
mal.” Yet just as one is about to lose all faith in this creature, 
who is not above using his precious gift of consciousness as a 
weapon of self-destruction, one turns the page of the record and 
finds some hint that gives substance to those other lines of Shakes- 
peare: “What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! ... in apprehension how like a god!” So hope 
breaks through despair. 

Of late I have been deeply impressed by the willingness of 
able men, overburdened by their own work, carrying a heavy 
load of private anxiety, to devote, without recompense or with 
no fair recompense, a great part of their energy to effort for 
public welfare and good government. Like many others, I have 
been impressed also with the sense that an ideal of civic virtue 
is once more rising above doubt and disillusionment. The end 
of doubt, says Aristotle, is not in argument but in action. Having 
done, for a time, with argument, let us quietly take our way, as 
scholars and citizens, by the light of great aims. Let us act. 
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HARVARD AND THE SMALL 
COLLEGE 


By HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


DON’T see why there should be any feeling between col- 

leges, any more than between banks,” says a character in 
Mr. George Weller’s recent and keenly observant Harvard 
novel Not to Eat, Not for Love. Yet both banks and colleges 
are, after all, composed of people, and human beings have a way 
of responding to one another emotionally as well as intellect- 
ually. We may feel that feelings are a nuisance, but they are 
there; and perhaps the best that we can hope for is that those 
which do inescapably arise, both between banks and between col- 
leges, may rest in the future upon an increased mutual under- 
standing of one another’s aims and limitations. Toward that 
modest end, at least, the following comments on undergraduate 
and graduate attitudes direct themselves. 

To the Harvard undergraduate, it may be suspected, a small 
college is little more than an institution which has the annual 
duty of sending a football team with lots of fight and no substi- 
tutes to fill one of the early dates on the university schedule. 
Such teams accept the bribe of what is to them a large guarantee, 
or did in the bad old days before the Carnegie enlightenment, 
to furnish a pretext for what the newspapers call a “point-a- 
minute scoring carnival”; and they are expected to look upon 
any chastisement less drastic than 50 to 0 as an act of grace or a 
moral victory. Sometimes the visiting victims are permitted to 
go so far as to score in the last period against the third-string 
replacements, but this is felt to be in the nature of a rare favor, 
not to be presumed upon in future years. Once in a decade or so, 
to the hysterical delight of the writers on sporting topics, since 
it furnishes them with a whole winter’s supply of copy, a small 
college team will actually leave Cambridge for home-town im- 
mortality with a tie or a victory. But these occasions are so in- 
frequent, so painful, and so generally outrageous that they have 
to be regarded as simply comical and absurd. For how could one 
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continue to believe in the rationality of an athletic universe in 
which the colleges of Maine or Kentucky triumphed over Har- 
vard’s finest, other than by a fluke? 

As far, then, as football is concerned, Harvard and the small 
colleges are still on the highly unsatisfactory Great Power-small 
nation basis—a status which breeds misunderstanding and resent- 
ment both in athletics and at Geneva. As long as intercollegiate 
rivalries between universities are carried on in terms of squads 
of one hundred, or what is for the small college the equivalent 
of the nation-in-arms, there can be no healthy competition be- 
tween the two classes of institutions. For competition, it is need- 
less to remark, presupposes a certain rough equality, in the 
absence of which a game degenerates into a mere slaughter for 
the sake of practice on the one hand, and of gate-receipts on the 
other. It is sometimes argued that the small-college player de- 
rives great pleasure from appearing in the Stadium, but most 
of the pleasure evaporates after the sixth or eighth touchdown. 
There is no way of making a sporting event out of the encounter 
of several large packs of wolves and a few defenseless sheep. A 
few years ago Harvard recognized but hardly surmounted the 
difficulty by offering early-season combat, as it were, with one 
hand tied behind its back in the form of a double-header with 
two small colleges. But the device smacked too much of the 
champion wrestler who wagers that he can throw several minor 
opponents within a given period: the victims seldom appreciate 
the compliment. Recently there have been some signs of return- 
ing sanity on both sides of the fence. Not only does disarmament 
seem to be making some progress among the Great Powers of 
football, but also for a number of reasons, not all of them ideal- 
istic, the big fellows are tending more and more to schedule only 
teams in their own class. The small nations of football, for their 
part, have begun to show themselves less willing than formerly 
to be trampled upon, for a consideration, on the Saturday after- 
noons of late September. This may mean that the university 
colleges will be increasingly cut off from any football relation- 
ships with the small fry, but it is hard to believe that that will 
involve serious losses to either party. Until football forsakes the 
stadium, if it ever does, and the hippodrome scale of operations 
which the stadium entails, the game had better be played by 
the standing armies of the Great Powers merely among them- 
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selves. Better no contacts with the small colleges at all, than the 
caricatures of competition which have marred for years the early 
autumn landscape of college sport. 

Harvard minor sport teams, as contrasted with her football 
machines and some of her other major sport aggregations, are 
veritable ambassadors of goodwill among the smaller institu- 
tions. The reason for their comparative popularity is not far to 
seek: they offer genuine competition. Not only do they travel 
away from Cambridge, but they are actually known to lose, with 
good grace and often with great consistency, to their supposedly 
weaker rivals. In such intercollegiate diplomacy, nothing suc- 
ceeds like defeat. To the small college athlete, the notion of 
beating Harvard at any sport holds out an endless fascination. 
Small matter to him that he has vanquished the crimson at, let 
us say, pingpong, when at his own college pingpong is a major 
sport, while in Cambridge almost no one knows of the existence 
of a university pingpong team. He has slain what is for him a 
true Goliath of Gath; he belongs forever to the “team that beat 
Harvard”; and his satisfaction is out of all proportion to the 
mortification of his victims, which he imagines to be far greater 
than it actually is. To drop into Freudian jargon, his athletic 
inferiority-complex undergoes a complete release of tension. 
Only those who have observed the tonic effect of such victories 
at close range can appreciate their value. The visit of a single 
Harvard team to receive a sound whipping at one of the minor 
forms of physical exercise has been known to sweeten an entire 
winter at a rural college. The rise in the local morale was worth 
many times the cost of the expedition; and the only visible signs 
of humiliation in the Harvard camp were displayed by a few of 
the younger graduates in that vicinity. This is not to be under- 
stood as a plea to the Harvard Athletic Association to send its 
weakest teams on extended goodwill tours among the smaller 
colleges. Even good-humored losing can be overdone. Yet the 
fact remains that teams which can and do bow light-heartedly 
some of the time go a long way toward minimizing the unpopu- 
larity that clings to any large college which takes its football 
seriously, and grimly insists upon the lion’s share of major sport 
Victories. 

While the visits of Harvard minor sport teams thus tend to 
promote a friendlier attitude on the part of small-college men, 
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especially when the latter are on the long end of the score, it 
cannot be said that the travelers from Cambridge usually receive 
a favorable impression of the places visited. Instead they are 
more than likely to be shocked and puzzled by their encounters 
with the strange phenomena of what Mr. Weller makes one of 
his characters call “the life fraternal””—the noisy chapter-houses, 
the menial freshmen with their silly caps, the air of promiscuous 
acquaintanceship on the campus, even the remnants of what used 
to be known as “college spirit.” All these alien mores seem sys- 
tematically childish and plainly indicative of a retarded state 
of academic civilization, if not of utter barbarism. Forgetting 
that sophistication is relative, and that nothing pains a cultured 
Englishman quite so much as a cultured American, the under- 
graduate from a somewhat more adult community looks down 
upon these crude hinterlanders as from a great height. His fierc- 
est scorn is reserved for those who are not quite successful in 
resembling himself. “Small-college” is one of his most savagely 
condemnatory adjectives, only a little less derogatory than 
“prep-schoolish.” A common version of his attitude is neatly re- 
corded by Mr. Weller, who has two of his Harvard characters 
engage in a cruelly humorous baiting of a naive fraternity man 
from another college, only to become aware in the end that 
there are other exclusive groups which are quite capable of giv- 
ing them the same medicine. How to have standards of taste 
without snobbishness, how to look up to some of one’s fellow 
men without looking down on others, these are among the more 
difficult human problems; and to expect undergraduates to 
achieve a sufficient insight into their own feelings of superiority 
to enable them to solve such enigmas is probably to demand too 
much. 

Graduates, however, should certainly be capable of envisag- 
ing Harvard and the small college in a longer and wider per- 
spective, in which football and fraternities shrink to their minor 
proportions in the educational scheme. Seen superficially as com- 
peting liberal arts colleges, Harvard and her younger and 
smaller sisters present a number of likenesses and differences 
which are frequently misinterpreted. The one fact which towers 
over the whole comparison, much as Mont Blanc dominates the 
Chamonix Valley, is the inescapable disparity in the resources of 
scholarship available in the small college and the college-in-a- 
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university. Everyone who has used a college library knows some- 
thing of the incalculable, the infinite difference between one of 
thirty thousand volumes, or even of three hundred thousand, and 
one of three million. Qualitative differences in teachers and in 
the standards which they exact are perhaps less easily expressed, 
but they are even more important. At Harvard College the best 
undergraduate will usually find some faculty member who will 
demand far more than he can give. Seldom will he lack plenty 
of swifter runners to pace and lengthen his intellectual stride. 
Usually the process will be quite impersonal. Encouragement the 
student may receive, but it will rarely take the form of lavish 
praise, for the standards expected of the undergraduate are im- 
perceptibly heightened and fused with those of the graduate 
schools and of the world outside. With the result, occasionally, 
that a senior finds that he has written a novel or an economics 
report in one of his courses that is well worth publishing. 

At the small college a more indulgent atmosphere prevails, 
and the worst that can be said for many such institutions is that 
they permit and encourage the admiration of the second-rate. At 
many of them the able undergraduate is fortunate indeed who 
finds standards high enough and teachers merciless enough con- 
stantly to demand his best. Courses are aimed at the B-minus or 
C-plus man, and it is the A man who suffers most; just as it is 
at Harvard that he flourishes best. The conclusion seems obvious, 
but it is not as foregone as it would at first appear. For size also 
has its disadvantages; and the small colleges have not been slow 
to observe that in the House plan Harvard has joined them in 
recognizing the virtues of the comparatively small residential 
unit as against the huge amorphous masses to be found in some 
universities. It is also open to question whether or not the Har- 
vard pressure on the high-group men is not sometimes excessive 
to the point of intellectual exhaustion. Students as well as ath- 
letes can go stale from over-training. The good student in the 
small college, proceeding at a more leisurely gait in learning, 
does often, it may be claimed, have rather more “time to think” 
about what he is studying than the Cambridge scholarship can- 
didate who must make his quota of A’s and B’s. But there again, 
Harvard has moved to remedy matters by reducing the number 
of courses which a senior is required to pursue. 

Both large and small colleges supply artificial environments 
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in which young men may add to their intellectual and physical 
stature during four years of rapid growth. In a sense they are 
greenhouses in which it is hoped to carry on a forcing process of 
“growth leading to further growth.” Men as well as plants are 
of diverse sorts and call for different methods of cultivation. No 
single soil or weather or fertilizer is perfect for all of them, and 
no single variety of college. Large institutions with their su- 
perior resources and highly charged atmosphere can usually do 
far more than small ones for the rapidly developing student who 
likes to be left alone to educate himself. Some students thrive on 
the impersonal treatment which large numbers necessitate. 
Among the worst things that can be said about Harvard is that 
a student will find on its faculty men who are far more interested 
in scholarship than they are in him. At a small college the teacher 
who cares everything about studying and nothing about teaching 
does not last long. Universities should put the men who really 
disdain to associate with immature minds in research profes- 
sorships, and let the teaching be done by those who can suffer 
fools gladly until they become wise. 

Small colleges often excel large ones in “bringing along” a 
good many kinds of students who would wilt and perish in a 
university environment. They cannot offer as large a variety of 
stimuli, or as exacting standards of success. But they can under- 
take that intimately personal sort of development which some 
young men seem to need. There are those who thrive on “close 
contacts” as well as those who crave to be left alone. At its worst, 
this sort of treatment becomes paternalism of the preparatory 
school type, most of which is inexcusable and totally ineffective, 
except as a sop to timid parents who wish their sons to be policed 
into manhood. In short, large and small colleges differ consider- 
ably in their suitability for different types of students; and a 
clearer recognition of that fact would go far to dispel some of 
the foolish notions of superiority and inferiority which pollute 
the atmosphere of the academic world. They are not two sorts 
of mechanisms for doing exactly the same thing, the one doing 
the job grandly, expensively, and competently, and the other 
doing it meagerly, cheaply, and wretchedly. Each has its func- 
tion to perform, and its place in the academic scheme of things. 
The university needs the small colleges, if only to fill its grad- 
uate schools and to employ its Ph.D.’s: the small college needs 
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the university, to set the pace and to supply the inspiration of 
large-scale example and experiment. 

During the economic crisis, which for endowed institutions is 
bound to continue for some years to come, the average small 
college has suddenly found its tuition fees increasingly impor- 
tant, and there are signs of a general lowering of entrance re- 
quirements in order to keep up enrollment figures. While nations 
have been going off the gold standard, it is to be feared that 
some colleges are in danger of going on it, in the sense of making 
it easy for students who can pay full fees to enter and to remain 
in good standing. With the enormously multiplied demand for 
scholarships everywhere, an institution like Harvard, where such 
grants are comparatively numerous in proportion to the number 
of students who are in need of them, is going to be in a position 
to attract more than ever the cream of the college crop in terms 
of grades. It is conceivable that by a steady raising of the en- 
trance requirements, Harvard College could be restricted vir- 
tually to “A” students drawn from all over the United States. 
Other factors, however, are working in favor of the small col- 
lege, such as the tendency of many students from a distance to 
economize by attending schools nearer their homes. Whether 
the attractiveness of the Houses as living quarters will be offset 
by the heightened standard of undergraduate expenses which 
they have brought about, it is probably too soon to say. It has 
wisely been decided that each of the Houses shall constitute a 
cross-section of the Harvard community; but should Harvard 
College be a cross-section of college-attending America? The 
coming decade will call for wise educational statesmanship in 
this matter of adjusting colleges to their natural and desirable 
clientéles; and it is to be hoped that those who guide Harvard’s 
destinies will see her problems in the light not only of her own 
needs, but also of the broader educational interests of the country 
as a whole. 
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MADAME GENEVA 
By EDWARD B. HALL 


HE first half of the eighteenth century probably repre- 

sents the lowest ebb of moral laxity to which the English 
nation has ever descended. This doubtful distinction might with 
almost equal justice be urged for the Restoration. But the fash- 
ionable vices of Charles II’s court had not, as in the reign of good 
King George, generally infected that great mass of society com- 
prising the middle and lower classes. 

Considered as a whole, the subjects of George II evinced 
scant relish of salvation. Never was property so insecure, nor 
life so precarious. By day the streets of London abounded with 
scenes of misery and degradation, and by night with violence 
and disorder. In spite of the appalling number of executions 
and the constant transportation of felons to America, an increas- 
ingly large proportion of the inhabitants devoted themselves to 
vicious pursuits. The cities were crowded with criminals of every 
variety, and the countryside infested with highwaymen. Crime, 
in all its manifestations, flourished. The kidnapping of influential 
citizens is but one of several quaint eighteenth century customs 
which have survived to our time. Blackmail and intimidation 
prospered. If by day the honest citizen escaped having his pockets 
picked or his head broken, he could only congratulate himself 
and piously hope to pass the night without having his house 
robbed and his throat cut. 

In addition to the myriad robbers and highwaymen who over- 
ran the city and its environs, other still more alarming perils 
threatened the nocturnal wayfarer. In the ill-lit and crooked 
streets of London roved ferocious bands of ruffians, the Mo- 
hocks and others, committing brutal outrages upon all they 
encountered. None but the wealthy, attended by servants with 
loaded blunderbusses “to shoot at rogues,” might safely ven- 
ture abroad after nightfall. 

Contemporary newspapers, though usually imperfect and in- 
complete, present almost daily accounts of robbery and violence. 
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The following extracts are printed verbatim from a London 
paper of 1720: 

Friday, January 22. Either on this, or in one of the two preceding 
days, it is not very clearly specified, three highwaymen attacked a gen- 
tleman of the Prince’s household in his coach near Poland street, and 
obliged the watchman to throw away his lanthorn and stand quietly by, 
while they abused and robbed him. Other highwaymen attacked Colonel 
Montague as he was passing along Frith street, Soho, between twelve and 
one at night, and fired at his coachman and wounded one of his horses, 
because he refused to stand. The Duchess of Montrose coming from 
Court in her chair, was stopped by three highwaymen well-mounted, 
between Bond street and New Building. 

Wednesday, February 3. One day of this week all the stage-coaches 
coming from Surrey to London were robbed by highwaymen. In the 
course of the week a gentleman in his coach was robbed near Chelsea; 
another was attacked and robbed near Cheapside; a gang of highwaymen 
by open daylight robbed all the passengers on the Croyden road for sev- 
eral hours together; and several robberies were committed on the Ep- 
ping road. 


The poor man was stripped of his pence as cheerfully as the 
rich man of his gold. In one instance near London a highway- 
man, having robbed a laborer of one shilling and fourpence, 
broke the poor fellow’s arm with a pistol shot—just for a les- 
son. One must not venture abroad with so little silver in his 
pocket. 

In January, 1720, a proclamation was issued, offering a reward 
of one hundred pounds for the capture of any highwayman 
within the precincts of London. However, then as now, it 
proved unlucky to testify against criminals banded together 
in powerful gangs. Consequently the liberal bounty on high- 
waymen had little effect in curbing the evil. 

There were police, of a sort. But the constables or watchmen, 
so called, exercised little restraint upon the robbers, rioters, and 
marauders who terriorized the cities. Indeed, if report be true, 
these watchmen were more often to be found cowering in gin- 
shops than on duty in the perilous streets. Here is a contempo- 
raneous description of London’s “finest”: “They are chosen out 
of those poor decrepit people who are from their want of bodily 
strength rendered incapable of getting a livelihood by work. 
These men, armed only with a pole, which some of them are 
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scarcely able to lift, are to secure the person and property of 
His Majesty’s subjects from the attacks of young, bold, desper- 
ate, and well-armed villians. If the poor old fellows should run 
away, no one, I think, can wonder, unless it be that they were 
able to make their escape.”” 

So much for crime. The basic cause underlying these con- 
ditions was recognized by many to be the vastly increased con- 
sumption of ardent spirits, especially gin. In a letter dated from 
London (ca. 1735) Bishop Benson wrote: “There is not only 
no safety of living in this town, but scarcely any in the coun- 
try now, robbery and murther are grown so frequent. Our people 
are now become what they never were before, cruel and in- 
human. Those accursed spirituous liquors, which to the shame 
of our government, are so easily to be had, and in such quanti- 
ties drunk, have changed the very nature of our people; and they 
will, if continued to be drunk, destroy the very race.” 


Prior to the sixteenth century England had been of all north- 
ern nations the most commended for sobriety. Before the intro- 
duction of ardent spirits, drinking had been confined to the 
wholesome beverages of fermentation: stout native ale, beer, 
and for those who could afford it, sack. Doubtless there were 
some few single-souled enthusiasts who made a major sport of 
drinking, but certainly temperance was the rule. 

The approximate time at which the tide turned from modera- 
tion to excess has been established by several authorities. The 
judicious Camden has attributed England’s falling-off to a taste 
for spirituous liquors acquired by her armies during Queen 
Elizabeth’s Netherlandic Wars. Shakespeare’s contemporary, 
Thomas Nash, confirms and amplifies Camden on this point. 
“Superfluitie in drinke,” wrote Nash, “is a sinne that ever since 
we have mixt our selves with the Low-countries is counted 
honourable: but before we knew their lingering warres, was held 
in that highest degree of hatred that might be.” 

At any rate it is certain that in Shakespeare’s day intemper- 
ance was rife. The great dramatist himself has left several 
pointed allusions to the prevailing vices of his age: “In England 
they are most potent in potting: your Dane, your German, and 
your swag-bellied Hollander—drink ho!—are nothing to your 


* Henry Fielding, On the late increase of robbers. 
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English!” And the notorious proclivities of some of the most 
distinguished Elizabethans must be regarded as characteristic 
of the time. Christopher Marlowe was killed in a tavern brawl. 
Robert Greene died “of a surfiet.” And poor Tom Nash himself 
failed to ennoble precept by example: it is reported that the 
early death of this ingenious writer was hastened by that same 
“superfluitie in drinke” which he so wisely deplored. 

England then may be said to have fallen from grace during 
the Netherlandic Wars. It was then that the English soldiery 
struck up acquaintance with that perilous and fascinating fluid, 
gin—an acquaintance which they were loth to break upon their 
return to England, and which, translated thither, flourished 
mightily, ripening through succeeding generations into a lively 
intimacy, until by the beginning of the eighteenth century it had 
infected the entire nation, and was steadily developing into a 
tyranny. 

A terrific epidemic of gin-drinking burst forth in the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century, in the reign of George II. For 
nearly twenty years it raged without abatement, creating greater 
misery, taking heavier toll of lives, and more nearly plunging 
England into a state of anarchy than any plague, rebellion, or 
war in the history of that nation. 

Injudicious legislation chiefly induced the scourge known as 
the Gin Craze. At the beginning of the century a high tariff 
had been imposed on the importation of wines, an act calculated 
solely to embarrass French trade. This petty enacture at once 
placed wine beyond the means of modest incomes, thereby vastly 
increasing the consumption of ardent spirits. To make matters 
worse, a further act was passed removing all restrictions on the 
distilleries, the intention being to promote home industry and, 
incidentally, triple the national revenue on spirits. The com- 
bined effect of these two master-strokes of misguided patriotism 
sufficed to precipitate disaster. After the tariff had virtually cut 
off England’s supply of wine, the Distilling Act deluged the 
country with cheap native gin. 

The reports of the distilling companies vividly illustrate the 
increasing consumption of spirits over a period of fifty years. In 
1684 five hundred thousand gallons were distilled. Thirty years 
later (1714) the total had risen to two million gallons; in 1727, 
to three million; and in 1735 upwards of five million gallons 
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of spirits were distilled in England. Eventually, at the peak of 
the so-called Gin Craze, the total reached more than eleven mil- 
lion gallons per annum. 

Gin shops abounded in the cities. At one time there were no 
less than seventeen thousand of them in London alone. With 
the liquor retailing at sixpence per quart, dealers were able to 
advertise on painted signs hung before their shops such attractive 
bargains as this: 


“Drunk for 1d. 
“Dead drunk for 2d. 


“Clean straw for nothing.” 


Straw strewn in the cellars or back rooms of these establishments 
provided convenient retreats for those who had become insensi- 
bly drunk, and there they might remain undisturbed until sufh- 
ciently recovered to renew their orgies. 

Henry Fielding in a pamphlet written at this time declared 
that “gin is the principle sustenance (if it may be so called) of 
more than one hundred thousand people in this metropolis”; and 
he predicted that “should the drinking of this poison be con- 
tinued at its present height during the next twenty years, there 
will by that time, be very few of the common people left to 
drink it.” The epidemic had indeed provided an appalling new 
cause of mortality among the lower classes. To say nothing of 
the widespread disease and insanity which it engendered, thou- 
sands every year died directly from this cause. 

By 1735 conditions had reached such a desperate pass that 
zealous reformers everywhere offered projects to check the vices 
of the time—particularly gin-drinking, the prime mover of all 
the other evils. In that year the Middlesex Magistrates ial 
tioned Parliament in these terms: 


The excessive drinking of spirituous liquor is debauching the morals, 
and driving into vice and wickedness, the lower orders of the people. 

Spirits are sold by persons of all descriptions, by which journeymen, 
apprentices, servants, etc., are drawn in to taste, and by degrees to like, 
approve, and immoderately drink thereof, thus destroying the health, 
morals, peace, and strength of the lower orders. 


Parliament at length resolved to abolish the traffic in gin by 
imposing a heavy duty which would make it too expensive to be 
purchased by the poor; and further, to prohibit the sale of it in 
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quantities of less than two gallons. Here indeed was a charm to 
exorcise the demon gin! As one looks back on it now, the simple 
faith of those periwigged law-givers is rather touching. In due 
course that well-intentioned bill, The Gin Act, was brought into 
Parliament, passed after energetic opposition, and scheduled to 
go into effect on September 29, 1736. 

Here was virtual prohibition, though almost totally devoid 
of enforcement machinery and offering fatal facilities of evasion. 
At first the new bill appears to have elicited surprisingly little 
excitement. Apparently no one was sufficiently sober to take the 
thing seriously. But as the time drew near when the “lower 
orders” were to be deprived of their favorite sustenance, discon- 
tent showed itself in riotous form. Serious outbreaks were pre- 
vented only by parading troops in the dangerous localities, not- 
ably St. Giles and Clerkenwell. Everywhere the gin-shops were 
shrouded in mourning, and many of their habitués organized 
mock funeral parades for Madame Geneva. These were in some 
sections the occasion of riots, and the justices were obliged to 
commit many of the “chief mourners” to prison. 

A contemporaneous newspaper describes the solemn eve of 
September 29 as follows: 

In London droves of people made themselves merry at the death of 
Madam Geneva, and some of both sexes got soundly drunk at her fun- 
eral, for which mobs made formal processions with torches. 

Many willing to have their fill and to take the last farewell of their 
beloved dame in a respectful manner have not scrupled to pawn and 
sell their very clothes as the last devoir they can pay to her memory.... 
Some of her votaries appeared in ragged clothes, some with out a gown, 
and others with but one stocking; but among them all we don’t hear of 
any that have carried their grief so far as to hang or drown themselves, 
except in gin, though not a few are pretty near tipping off the perch 
by sipping too large a draught. 

The Gin Act, however, proved to be a ludicrous fiasco. As 
the more respectable dealers abandoned the proscribed business, 
it fell into the hands of disreputable traffickers who evaded the 
prohibition law by every conceivable means. The keepers of gin- 
shops took out licences to sell wine, and under cover of legitimate 
business carried on the old trade without embarrassment. Hawk- 
ers carried the illicit stuff about the streets in flasks bearing fic- 
titious labels, as Cuckold’s Comfort, Parliament Water, Make- 
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Shift, Ladies? Delight, Gripe Syrup, and other distinctive titles. 
Others set up as chemists or apothecaries, exposing their gin for 
sale in bottles labelled, “Take two or three spoonsful of this four 
or five times a day, or as often as the fit takes you.” One of these 
evaders being haled into court and asked why the chemists’ shops 
were so much more frequented than formerly, explained that 
“the late Act of Parliament hath given many the colic.” 

The Act, moreover, hatched a new species of informers who 
not only set traps to snare victims, but often laid false informa- 
tions to gratify private revenge. Thus these agents became objects 
of general hatred, even to the sober and law-abiding. Customa- 
rily, when one of them chanced to fall into the hands of a mob, he 
was soundly beaten, rolled in the dirt, jumped upon, and either 
pitched headlong into the Thames or thrust down a convenient 
sewer. This form of mob-justice became at length so common 
that it was necessary to proclaim a reward of twenty pounds for 
the apprehension of any person concerned in molesting an in- 
former—a measure which apparently had little effect. 

In 1743, having clearly demonstrated its futility, the Gin Act 
was repealed. The noble experiment of prohibition, while fail- 
ing of its object, had succeeded only in promoting further dis- 
affection and lawlessness. 

Under the Pelham Ministry in 1751 effective measures were 
at last taken to curb the evil. Distillers were heavily fined for 
selling to unlicensed dealers, retail licenses carefully restricted, 
and severe penalties—even transportation to America—meted 
out to the offenders. These regulations, though far less ambitious 
than the prohibitory Gin Act, proved efficacious. Excessive gin- 
drinking was finally brought under control, and the epidemic, 
having sorely depleted the population, crippled industry, and 
induced a serious economic crisis, gradually subsided. 


























JOHN WILSON’S LATIN VERSES 
ON JOHN HARVARD! 


OTTON MATHER, in that monumental work of which 
all Harvard ought at least to have turned the pages—nor 
will those who love Harvard and polite learning turn them 
hastily—concludes the first “Catalogue of the Graduates in this 
Colledge with the Elegy, which the venerable Mr. John Wilson 
made upon its Founder.” This venerable John Wilson, born in 
1588, was a member of the first board of overseers of Harvard 
College in 1637 and remained an overseer until his death in 
1667. Being a graduate of the elder Cambridge, he could turn 
out neat elegiac verses in the manner—the metrical, not the 
spiritual manner—of the poet Ovid. It was apparently not long 
after John Harvard’s death that* he wrote in his honor the fol- 
lowing poem. 
The title, with heavy, black, funereal lines above and below it, 
runs: 
In pientissimum reverendissimumque virum, 


JOHANNEM HARVARDUM, 
e suggesto sacro Caroloensi ad coelos evectum, 
Ad alumnos Cantabrienses literatos poéma. 


‘In honor of the most pious and reverend man 


JOHN HARVARD 


Borne aloft from the sacred pulpit of the Charles to Heaven. 
A poem addressed to the cultivated alumni of Cambridge.’ 


There is some doubt as to whether the epithet Caroloensis refers 
to a church by the River Charles or the one in Charlestown. In 
either case, I am informed by Professor Morison, John Harvard 
was only what we might call an ‘acting’ minister—he had not 
yet been ordained a teaching elder of Charlestown—at the time 
of his death. 


* A paper read at the meeting of the Massachusetts Colonial Society held at the 
house of the Rev. E. C. Moore, Cambridge, on April 20, 1933. 

* Magnalia Christi Americana (London, 1702), IV, 139. The text as given by 
Mather, with punctuation and capitalization modernized, will be found at the end 
of this paper. 
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There follows John Harvard’s name, with its anagram, the 
pastime of constructing anagrams being highly popular with our 
forefathers, as it was, I am told, with usa few years ago. Iohannes 
Harvard, being anagrammatized, yields 


Si non (ah! ) surda aure 


“Tf not, ah me! by deaf ear.” 


The implication is that John Harvard has something profitable to 
say but that deaf ears may not be inclined to listen. The anagram 
is not perfect. Only one / is used, though the first name, printed 
in the Magnalia ‘Iohannes’, might be written without the 4. The 
first letter is taken as # not 7. That, too, is quite correct. Our 7 for 
consonantal i did not come into use before the seventeenth cen- 
tury; John Milton, if I am right, did not use it.* But there remain 
an @and aw that are not supplied by the name Joannes Harvard. 
Either our ancestors permitted themselves a certain freedom in 
the construction of anagrams or Wilson, with the orthographical 
freedom that our ancestors surely had, spelled ‘Harvard’ ‘Haur- 
vaard.’ This suggestion, I imagine, will appeal to few. 

Then follows a couplet in which the poet announces his in- 
tention. 

En, mihi fert animus, Patroni nomine vestri 
(Si non, (ah!) surda spernitur aure) loqui. 


My spirit moves me in your Patron’s name— 
If deaf ear spurns me not—to speak his fame. 


And then John Harvard speaks: 
“The Heavenly Father, touched by Christ’s deep love, 


Bade me his servant be in courts above. 

I came, but first what His decree began, 

I made provision for a cherished plan. 

Me, all unworthy, chose the Grace Divine 
To found the Sacred Muses’ sacred shrine. 
Not that I, dying, lacked a dear wife’s care, 
Or for my goods there was none other heir— 
”T was God that did to you, my heirs, decree 
The half of what His mercy granted me. 
For Christ I did it and for hearth and home 
And for the love of ages yet to come. 


* J and I in Milton’s Latin Script, Modern Philology, x1x (1922), 315-319. 
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As children, let our School bring forth for me 
True filial pupils known for piety. 

This hope, more sweet than life in my last hours, 
Still gives me joy amid the heavenly bowers. 
But if you (Heaven forbid! ) degenerate prove 
And wanton leisure more than learning love, 

If you no more for gentle studies care, 

Though cultivating still a superb air, 

If some new heresy with poison breath 

Pollutes your soul and all God’s flock with death, 
Sad were your patron woe like that to see 

And sad the Heavenly Father’s heart would be. 
Yet let me utter not such thoughts unkind; 

A better presage fills my hopeful mind. 

Little of heavenly transport would be left, 

Were I of my good hope and faith bereft. 

God, who hath helped you in the toils of yore, 
Will give you courage for those yet in store. 
Forth in his mighty name obedient go, 

That greater glory unto him may flow! 

But if some sinner from the path should stray 
(As David, Solomon, Peter fell away), 

At sound rebuke let him from pride refrain 
And, chastened, seek the upward road again. 

So may God’s tender mercies prosper you 

And the good works that for His Christ you do. 
As the Old Cambridge won a glorious name, 

So may the New have fair and fruitful fame.’ 


The reader will not fail to admire the ease of the Latin verses, 
and he will be shocked by only one false quantity.* A few glosses 
and I am done. First, there is a tendency today, on the part of 
careful searchers of facts, to rob John Harvard of his title of 
Founder of our college, and to have that title deleted on the 
statue that commemorates him. The fact is that the college was 
established by act of the General Court which promised to con- 
tribute—but failed to contribute—£400 to put the new insti- 
tution on its feet. John Harvard’s bequest of £780 together with 
his library of three hundred volumes does not justify us, strictly, 
in calling him anything more than the first important benefactor 
of the college. But I submit that there is another side to the 


“Which he is invited to discover. 
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question. Cotton Mather, we noted, called John Harvard 
Founder, and Wilson before him makes Harvard declare that he 
did found: 


Fundarem Musis qui pia tecta piis. 


The title patronus, further, is stronger than our word ‘patron’ 
today. Since mediaeval times, it would appear, it is precisely the 
equivalent of our ‘founder.’ I wonder if it is not historically ac- 
curate to say that the real founding of the college occurred when, 
by John Harvard’s gifts, it was rescued from the danger of ex- 
tinction. That at any rate was what John Wilson felt; and he was 
identified with the college throughout its infancy. Cotton 
Mather, writing at the end of the century, speaks for the period 
since Wilson’s time. This is no matter of a later myth. Our an- 
cestors knew what they were about in calling John Harvard the 
Founder of the college that bears his name. Far be it from us to 
call him something less. 

Another matter of interest to Harvard men is that from the 
very start something like the Harvard manner appears to have 
been noticeable—or at least to have threatened its appearance. 
Some young gentlemen who had not cultivated the mores honesti 
gave the impression, by a certain high and mighty air (fastu non 
leviore tamen), that they had. As the valet-heroes in Moliére 
remarked: ‘Les gens de qualité savent tous, sans avoir jamais rien 
appris.’ That is certainly a high level of culture for our Puritan 
ancestors to have attained. 

A third point concerns the writer’s Calvinism, which is most 
astoundingly tempered. Instead of looking over heaven’s battle- 
ments to feast his soul on the tortures of the damned, John 
Harvard will find celestial joys considerably alloyed if he learns 
that his college is going to the dogs. I am afraid we have much to 
learn about our ancestors. 

Finally, the closing couplet sounds the key-note for Harvard 
education throughout the period of its establishment. It is as plain 
in President Dunster’s acts and utterances as it is here. The 
guardians of Harvard College were determined above every- 
thing else that the new Cambridge should be true to the old and 
thus to maintain in its integrity the ancient programme of the 
liberal arts. We have much to learn about our ancestors—and 
from them. E. K. Rano 
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In pientissimum reverendissimumque virum, 


JOHANNEM HARVARDUM, 


e suggesto sacro Caroloensi ad coelos evectum, 
Ad alumnos Cantabrienses literatos poéma. 


Johannes Harvardus. 


Anagr. 
Si non (ah! ) surda aure. 


En, mihi fert animus, Patroni nomine vestri 

(Si non, (ah!) surda spernitur aure) loqui. 
Sic ait. 

Me Deus, immenso per Christum motus amore, 
Ad ccelos servum jussit abire suum. 

Parebam; monituque Dei praeeunte parabam 
Quicquid ad optatum sufficiebat opus. 

Me (licet indignum) selegit gratia Christi, 
Fundarem Musis qui pia tecta piis. 

(Non quod vel chara moriens uxore carerem, 
Aut haeres alius quod mihi nullus erat:) 

Haeredes vos ipse meos sed linquere suasit 
Usque ad dimidium sortis opumque Deus. 

Me commune bonun, praesertim gloria Christi, 
Impulit et charae posteritatis amor, 

Sat ratus esse mihi sobolis, pietatis amore 
Educet illustres si Schola nostra viros. 

Haec mihi spes (vita morienti dulcior olim) 
Me recreat, coeli dum requiete fruor. 

At si degeneres liqueat vos esse (quod absit! ), 
Otia si studiis sint potiora bonis, 

Si nec doctrina nec moribus estis honestis 
Imbuti (fastu non leviore tamen), 

Grata sit aut vobis si secta vel haeresis ulla, 
Vos simul inficiens vos Dominique gregem, 

Haec mihi patrono quam sunt contraria vestro! 
Atque magis summo displicit::ra Deo! 

Nec tamen ista meo sic nomine dicier opto, 
Mens quasi promittat non meliora mihi! 

Gaudia ccelorum vix me satiare valerent, 
Si tanta orbatus speque fideque forem. 

Ille Deus vobis vestrisque laboribus almam 
Et dedit et porro suppeditabit opem. 

Ejus in obsequio, sic, O! sic, pergite cuncti, 
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Ut fluat hinc major gloria lausque Deo. 
At si quis recto male sit de tramite gressus 

(Quod David, et Solomon, et Petrus ipse queat), 
Hic sibi ne placeat monitus neque ferre recuset, 

In rectam possint qui revocare viam. 
Sic grati vos este Deo! vestrique labores, 

Quos olim in Christo suscipietis, erunt. 
Utque Vetus meruit sibi Cantabrigia nomen, 

Sic nomen fiet dulce feraxque Novae. 

Johannes Wilsonus. 




















THE GRADUATE’S WINDOW 
By EDWARD WEEKS 


Reunion 


ROM a seat high in the bleachers—those bleachers which 

were seemingly designed for a legless generation—gazing 
down at the assembly of the homecoming classes, the Graduate 
(whose class this year had not come home to roost) let his 
thoughts ruminate on Commencement. The turf of Soldiers 
Field stretched away to the furthest extremity of a home run. 
The sharp regular thud of the pitch was now and again broken 
by a hit, when the murmur of the crowd would break into a 
shout. Bands blared and the skirling of bagpipes opposite first 
base indicated the youngest graduates preparing to give every 
assistance to the Yale pitcher when the inevitable blow-up 
should occur. Nearer the plate sat the ten- and fifteen-year vet- 
erans, a little thinner on top, a little fuller at the bottom, a little 
less excited by the ball game, a little more interested in each 
other. Beyond the Yale bench rose the family phalanx of the 
twenty-fifth reunion and beyond them clustered the Old Guard. 
In the intervals of play the eye traversed the Charles to the 
green boundary of the trees, and above, Memorial and the tow- 
ers of new Harvard. 

The prospect of beating Yale is always inviting but, thought 
the Graduate, it certainly needs a deeper persuasion than this 
to fetch these people together. The meeting of friends long 
separated can be, and too often is, an embarrassing affair: the 
reunion of war veterans demonstrates how painfully self-con- 
scious such things may be. College friendships are more homo- 
geneous and less compulsory than those of 1917, yet up to the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth reunion it is an exceptional class that 
can call back more than one man in every seven. Of the delin- 
quent six some—an unhappily high proportion these days—stay 
at home for the sake of economy; cthers because of a constitu- 
tional aversion to the “glad hand”; others, a few perhaps, being 
disappointed in their expectation of a career, prefer to avoid 
their contemporaries; and still others are too careless or too 
remote to make the effort. 
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Reunion begins as a network of small independent intimacies 
but as glasses are filled and emptied a feeling of cordiality ex- 
tends from group to group. The glass that cheers is surely the 
most valuable means of banishing shyness and of obliterating 
those superficial partitions which college erects between its un- 
dergraduates. John Barleycorn is an Honorary Member of 
every good class. 

The Graduate still relishes the remembrance of how the 
“spark” of 19— resolutely unwound the fire hose and with it 
washed a mercenary hotel manager out of his own lobby. He 
remembers a once-famous stroke rowing a dinghy around and 
around and around Marblehead harbor with one oar while the 
class on the lawn of the Rockmere performed as a coxswain 
should. Why this was so unspeakably funny is hard to say, but 
it was. Yet on soberer reflection the Graduate takes some satis- 
faction in the thought that the breaking and entering which 
seemed to characterize so many reunions directly after the War 
(and for which the hard stuff of Prohibition was no little re- 
sponsible) has calmed down. It is no longer necessary to break 
three hundred glasses and fifteen windowpanes in order to prove 
that you’ve been college graduates for six years. Amen! Amen! 
sigh the hotel proprietors on the Cape. 

It requires, of course, something more than equal parts of 
gin and sentiment to make a reunion attractive. It requires in the 
first place a good Class Secretary, a man with a friendly memory 
and an indefatigable grasp of detail. It requires a Class Bible, 
a Who’s Who which whether its entries be reticent or fulsome 
has the singular virtue of being honest. It requires an old Lam- 
poon editor to point up the publicity. It requires a brass band and 
a soiled Roman toga and the chance of beating Yale. But most 
of all it requires a man (some classes have more than one) with 
a genius for loyalty—“one of those individuals” as Carroll 
Perry says “who fall in love with an imstitution and never get 
over it: one of those to whom Alma Mater means also wife and 
children. . . . He knew every man who had graduated and all 
the sometime members of the class as well. These last he man- 
aged to fetch back to the reunions in equal proportions to the 
graduates. He knew just who had died in the quarter-century 
and how it all happened, and in what condition they had left 
their families.” Mr. Perry was writing of Williams College 
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but his words fit an occasional Harvard man in our memory. 

Judging from what he hears of the old Guard and from what 
he has experienced in his own time the Graduate concludes that 
reunions improve with age. The forced conviviality, the almost 
ostentatious exclusiveness of certain individuals, the shy reti- 
cence of others fade from the scene as time goes on. This is not 
because we learn the secret of rotarians as we grow older. It is 
simply the mellow effect of an evolutionary process. In the proc- 
ess of maturity talents latent in college are discovered. Integrity 
and unswerving purpose that were once suspected by the few are 
now recognized by the many. Men have emerged, as it were, 
from the hidden recesses of their ambition, the doors of social 
indifference no longer shut them apart, they are, as the saying 
goes, ready “to take off their hats and tell their right names.” 

This evolution of a class, this slow appraisal of the other fel- 
low is hardly complete before middle life. Some classes attain 
a quicker perception than others but not till men have been 
twenty—twenty-five—years “out” do they come back to Cam- 
bridge eagerly and with that mingling of affection, respect— 
and tolerance! —which is best to be seen in the midst of the Old 
Guard. From that time forward professional entertainers are no 
longer necessary to top off the banquet; the class would rather 
hear from its own members especially those who “have done 
things.” And even though this may result in such plain speak- 
ing as Mr. Sinclair Lewis indulged in at New Haven, the effect, 
once the shock has subsided, is for the good. In college we saw 
as through a glass darkly, but now face to face. 

It is habitual for young men to gauge their efforts by the past 
and to put complete confidence in the future. Thus a young 
writer may say to himself “when Keats was my age he had writ- 
ten Hyperion” or “a year from now I shall be as old as Dickens 
when he wrote Pickwick” and spur himself on accordingly. But 
by mid-life the future has ceased to beckon with such sure prom- 
ise; it is the present which holds us fast. “Getting and spending 
we lay waste our powers.” And what a relief it is to shake off the 
traces, to rest in the green shade and chew the cud of experience. 
A wife of 07, Mrs. Helen Garnsey Haring, attending her first 
Harvard reunion, the Twenty-Fifth, saw this instantaneously, 
and wrote it down for others to remember. “The men of our 
generation” she wrote, “twenty-five years out of College have 
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borne the major weight of the late War and of the economic 
débacle. We have become accustomed to weary and tense faces, 
But those June days of holiday-making, of relaxing in intimate 
companionship with others whose hopes, experiences, and fears 
had exactly paralleled theirs through the years, gradually eased 
the intolerable strain. There must have been more than one wife 
who knew that “it was months since she’d heard her husband 
laugh like that?.” 

To recognize as we do at reunions that we have kept step with 
our contemporaries is a fine and heartening thing, yet there is 
more to the Cambridge return than mere personal gratification. 
To the Old Guard, to those who have gone thirty—forty—fifty 
years onwards, there is a special significance in Commencement 
Day. The class dinners, of course, are more than dinners, for 
as the members decrease and the ranks close up there is more 
occasion than ever to revive the days of the past and the names 
that are memories. But on Commencement Day itself, as one 
passes down between the ranks of the Seniors, as one listens to 
President Lowell (more impressive than ever on this, his last 
appearance) confer the degrees, as one “spreads” on the peren- 
nial salad and then goes marching past the dignitaries on the 
steps of Widener, the feeling arises that we are part of some- 
thing bigger than ourselves, of something more durable than 
the trees in the yard or the bricks of the buildings. In these days 
of shaken confidence and little faith it is good to come back toa 
firm foundation. 

Times change, and the advent of the Houses has already sub- 
stituted new traditions for the old. The Graduate’s Class was one 
of the last to respect the Tree Exercises. But that hollow trunk 
back of Hollis has now been carted away. The Beck Hall Spread 
with its marquee gay till dawn is a thing of the past. For two 
years gone no lanterns have decorated the yard, no fountains 
have been installed to delight the spectator and cool the tipsy 
Senior. The Glee Club no longer sings on the Library steps. 
To many of us oldsters the yard in its soft June illumination was 
something worth sitting up half the night to enjoy. The Grad- 
uate risks being a sentimentalist when he urges that some of 
these observances be recalled for the sake of those who will 
certainly respond to Harvard’s three hundredth anniversary, the 
Commencement of 1936. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEW 


Futures for Discount 


HE direction of affairs at Harvard hangs for the moment 

in suspense. The University will begin its fall term with 
the expectant and pervasive consciousness that a new movement 
of ideas, a new force of impulsion, occupy the seat of authority 
and may begin at any moment to exert transforming energy on 
its life and work. But at present new policies can only be guessed 
at, not anticipated; and there seems little ground on which to 
base even a good guess. Harvard has received a new deal, but 
has hardly had time to pick up the cards, much less to become 
acquainted with the dealer or to gauge the style of his play. 
President Conant comes into office without commitments and 
without publicly formulated and espoused conceptions of edu- 
cation. There is a general disposition to trust profoundly the 
already wide and still expansible circuit of his intelligence; there 
is general belief in his shrewdness, promptness of decision, 
energy in action. In the world of today, in which every institu- 
tion is insecure, every step uncertain and perplexed, these quali- 
ties may perhaps be more valuable for salvation than any edu- 
cational program definitely espoused. 

If, as it has been rumored, President Conant means to in- 
augurate major changes and policies of importance only after a 
period of tranquility and special study devoted to the large prob- 
lems of education, the new Harvard, with its now comfortably 
established Houses and its yet uncertain and apprehensive body 
of tutors, has become an entity sufficiently defined and at ease 
with itself to carry along ably enough of its own accord. A period 
of solidification and undisturbed opportunity to possess itself 
of the rich inheritance into which it has been led may even be 
wise and profitable. There is some danger, none the less, that an 
interim of suspended energy may occur, a period when the rep- 
etition of familiar tasks will appear sufficient for the hour. It 
should not be imagined that the present condition of things will 
not be subject to important alterations, or that no considerable 
problems await notice. The problem of what to do with the tu- 
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tors is a considerable one, and it may be expected that it will be 
among the first to invite the attention of the new administration. 


Double Duty 


Probably no one who is acquainted at first hand with the pres- 
ent workings of the tutorial system doubts that it will undergo 
several degrees of transformation. But whether it will be trans- 
formed into nothing and vanish from the scene, which is an ex- 
treme possibility, or modified in the direction of greater or less 
responsibility and importance, who can predict? When the tu- 
torial system began, it was largely grafted on the existing course 
method. The course system and its attendant requirements have 
remained largely intact, the divisional examinations and the 
tutorial requirements have been in great part simply added with- 
out diminishing what had once been considered a complete sys- 
tem of education. Thus recent undergraduates have been under- 
going two styles of education at once. They have been asked to 
do double duty, and despite the fact that this must at some point 
mean slighted duty, the total sum of work accomplished may and 
has been greater, if less efficient than it might well be. The 
anomaly has glared at everyone for years, but steps in mitigation 
of it have been cautious and all but imperceptibly minute. 

Obviously a system which has been superimposed upon an- 
other can be wholly or largely pared away again, and economy 
provides a ready and cogent excuse. But it will be of all things 
regrettable if Harvard, once having embarked upon an educa- 
tional mode so rich in promise, should solve the problem it has 
created by the method of paring it off, either radically and com- 
pletely, or partially and tenderly, rather than by the method of 
experimenting with the system until the best and richest fruits 
have been extracted from it. Both the course system, which has 
become traditional and natural in America, and the tutorial sys- 
tem, which still smacks of the alien and the novel, contribute 
valuable elements to the life of a college. Modes can surely be 
found of accommodating each to the other better than at present, 
and of freeing the best in each from oppression by its fellow. So 
long as this is the purpose, no experimentation can be too radical 
or severe. Neither system should be held sacred or inviolate; 
but as the tutorial system is the less established and secure of the 
two, and at present enjoys only a polite shadow of authority and 
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responsibility, greater sacrifices must be exacted of the course 
system if the two are to be brought into a unified and considered 
mode of education in Harvard College. 


In Praise of Ceremonial 


It is characteristic of the age, and no doubt in the view of the 
wise, characteristic of his own modesty and good sense, that © 
President Conant decided to assume office without elaborate in- 
augural ceremonies. Admiration of oratory and the punctilio of 
state is not prevalent among the intellectuals of the day. And 
President Conant may sensibly wish to allow his educational 
philosophy to mature or to be tried by practice before giving a 
public exposition of it. None the less, the Editor confesses to a 
measure of disappointment in the want of a formal inauguration. 
Elections to the Presidency of Harvard are not frequent; the 
rate in recent generations has been such as to make the assump- 
tion of his duties by a new head of the University an event to 
remember for a lifetime. Moreover there is an absolute value 
in a public ceremony invested with genuine honors and dignities 
and conducted with graciousness. All too few occasions of this 
sort are afforded by American life. Such as custom does offer 
are apt to sink into the cheap and the tawdry. But the man who 
can seize an occasion and make it greatly memorable by speech 
or manner performs an eminent service. A university should, 
better than other institutions, be qualified to create notable oc- 
casions, and should when it is appropriate deliberately seek to 
do so. It would not have been unfitting, certainly, for Harvard 
to draw together its life, its personages, its whole intangible 
presence in ceremonies to which other colleges would no doubt 
have sent representatives and which would have formed a pleas- 
ant and far from insignificant memory, a point of reference val- 
uable for future record. We concur, but with reluctance, in the 
wisdom of President Conant’s choice; and he will forgive this 
brief elegy of the inauguration that might have been. We shall 
look forward to a postponed inaugural, perhaps in 1936, when 
with the rich accrual of three years’ experience as the head of 
the University, President Conant may be expected to address 
us as one speaking with authority, and well advanced toward 
that high success which we are confident he will achieve. 
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Reality in Education 


In another department, the undergraduate editor pleads for 
the establishment at Harvard of a compulsory course in the 
study of communism. He does not write with any conviction 
that such a course as he recommends will be established, either 
for the reasons he urges or for any others. His concluding para- 
graph is a summary of the Harvard temperament which will 
strike a certain number of candid souls as acute to the point of 
embarrassment. He has, as it seems to us, brought charges from 
which it will be difficult for the accused wholly to wriggle free. 
His sentences deserve the unpatronizing attention of people 
reflectively interested in the University. 

In return it may be said that Mr. Bowie does not seem entirely 
to have convinced himself of the sober usefulness of his own 
proposal, And this, by a well-known human trait, has sharpened 
the edge of his impatience with the object of his attack. A dis- 
satisfaction of which we are deeply aware, but the source of 
which we do not thoroughly understand, vents itself upon at 
least partially innocent objects, and discovers faults in them 
which would be evident to animus alone. We venture to think 
that a compulsory course in communism has become for Mr. 
Bowie the symbol of a whole class of elements which he misses 
in his education, which thousands of earnest-minded and gifted 
students have missed before him, and unhappily seem destined 
to miss after him. Perhaps in a loose way we may summarize 
these elements by the term “reality.” Their ominous presence 
in the world and the deeply felt lack of them in the scheme of 
education has vexed and distressed generations of those students 
who are best worth educating, young men whose wits are sharp 
and whose passions are deep. The problem is intensified in a 
period of upheaval and revolutionary change such as the pres- 
ent. The crying need for reality in education, for an honest 
effort to grapple with the mighty components of contemporary 
society, becomes acute; the vacuum at the point where this need 
should be filled in a college course is truly, in the old hymn 
phrase, an aching void. 

We say this despite the fact that one of the most frequent and 
persistent heresies holds out for “reality,” conceived in one way 
or another, as the sole proper substance of higher education. 
Sometimes “reality” is conceived as vocationalism, a great deal 
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more of which may well be needed in this country, but which 
hardly constitutes advanced intellectual discipline. Sometimes 
it is conceived as education which seeks to inculcate directly the 
elements of business success. Sometimes it is conceived as a series 
of courses in current events and movements, perhaps with a half- 
hearted attempt to acknowledge and to trace their roots in the 
past. It is no wonder that in the face of shabby pragmatisms of 
this kind the notion of the literary and scientific disciplines pre- 
vails even yet as the general idea of what a higher education 
should be. Even a system of courses in current events and move- 
ments may fall far short of providing the reality for which Mr. 
Bowie’s observations form a tacit but vehement appeal. It is 
the perennial appeal of young men with shrewd minds actuated 
by intense feelings. It is too often met by older men whose 
minds have remained shrewd, but have acquired caution, and 
to whom intense feelings are a spectacle of amazement or a 
memory half comic and half rueful. It is the most difficult of 
all appeals to satisfy; it may be impossible to satisfy it. But it 
saddens deeply the teacher who fears that he has turned away 
empty a heart and a brain eager to be filled. 


Prophets Wanted 


The problem may of course be met by evasion. It is possible 
to say that “reality,” the grasp, the intense seizure of contem- 
porary movements by force of knowledge and will, lies not in 
the genius of the colleges, which are conservators of the past, 
perpetuators of the former harvest, adding slow increments from 
age to age. Many a patient scholar is righteously impatient only 
of the present, its intrusions and assaults upon his recondite and 
curious investigations. And it certainly is the province of a col- 
lege to protect such scholars, to provide them with a secure 
neutral world, neither quite past nor present, in which their 
devotion to discoveries that sublimely ignore all pragmatic hu- 
man concerns may remain uncontaminated and uninterrupted. 
A university faculty, take it by and large, is not a group strik- 
ingly qualified to come to grips with the actualities of a con- 
temporary world. It has its full share of those who are more 
bewildered and uncertain in the face of such critical events as 
those of our times than the most bewildered man of affairs who 
makes no profession of exact knowledge. People sometimes speak 
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in aggrieved or contemptuous tones of the colleges as though 
they had betrayed an obligation in not dealing more success- 
fully with the immense problems we confront. But have the 
colleges received or assumed any obligation to resolve the dis- 
cords of society? Is it their right function to lay bare the secret 
of events in a world which provides no controllable laboratory 
conditions? Can they teach to earnest students the solution which 
no one has found, the answer which no wisdom has been pro- 
found enough to give? 

What, then, is the obligation of the colleges toward the reali- 
ties of the present, and how does reality make its way into edu- 
cation? There is a divorce profound and final between the data 
upon which exact scholarship works and the confused exigencies 
of life. A mind whose entire and natural concern lies with the 
one can rarely master the other. There is much to be said for 
the view that the colleges ought not to meddle in affairs, that 
they should hold themselves aloof almost asa point of conscience, 
that they should preserve for men intact and scrupulously 
guarded those rarer and more difficult categories and functions 
of the mind which embrace the ideal, the past, the realm of 
controllable conditions and logical relations. Yet an institution 
devoted to the training of young men in a world of actuality, an 
institution which does not propose to turn them all into scholars 
and philosophers, but to provide them with minds disciplined 
to work methodically and honestly, with passions tinctured by 
the vision of the good and the true, does assume some sort of 
obligation toward the present, toward the convulsions and crises 
of society and the needs of the spirit in the hour when the ways 
appear to be covered and all the roads dark. Where shall we 
look for guidance and understanding if not to those who make 
a profession of the search for it? Such is the instinctive thought 
of many a citizen and student. It is a thought that does not 
clearly perceive the gap between the scholar’s data and the prob- 
lems of a living society; but it is a thought impossible to avoid, 
springing inevitably from the general sense of the community. 

But the best-planned program will not of itself bring “reality” 
into education, although a stubbornly inflexible or complacent 
program will do much to keep it out. “Reality” enters educa- 
tion through the teaching of men passionately in search of it, 
and eager to communicate the steps and the fruits of their 
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search to students. Whether the reality sought is of the past, 
or of the timeless and ideal, or of the confused and imperiled 
present, its incursion into education must be made through the 
will and the beliefs of individual teachers. A university in which 
a number of such teachers are prominent, and in which the pre- 
vailing temper seems to encourage and support them, will not 
be without the sense of reality in its educational course, although 
it may offer no dogmatic conclusions and attempt to proselytize 
in favor of no creed. A university which seems to be subtly 
inimical to such teaching, which we may conveniently call “pro- 
phetic,” will seem to the student of quick mind and strong pas- 
sions unreal, sterile, at best preserving a tradition of elegance 
and unassailable taste amid the welter of events, at worst pat- 
ronizing mankind in the hour of struggle and doubt. 

How much teaching at Harvard may now fittingly be de- 
scribed as “prophetic”? How far does the university seek to 
promote such teaching or to encourage its own graduate students 
in such an attitude toward their intended profession? Important 
educational steps taken in the last year seem to suggest that the 
question has occupied the administrative powers, and that a 
conscious effort has been inaugurated to encourage more of 
“reality,” sought in no one sphere, but in all branches of science 
and learning appropriate to University study. Certainly in the 
general province of studies directed toward culture the danger 
is constant of a departure even from the ideal of prophetic teach- 
ing. The college instructor may all too easily become one who 
seeks professional advancement by the artificial rules and con- 
ventions of the profession as it exists. It is possible to discuss 
even the enclitics of a tongue no longer spoken in such a way 
that the sense of the living world is nowhere lost, but curiously 
enhanced; and so the greatest scholars always teach. But there 
are, alas, others who do not fail in this end because it has never 
come within the scope of their minds to attempt it. One pro- 
phetic teacher in the true sense, a man of intelligence and pas- 
sion, seeking to use the past to improve the culture of the present 
and to lighten the problem of the individual soul, has just been 
lost to us. Professor Irving Babbitt imparted a contagion of the 
mind to those who accepted his views and to those who rejected 
them. The sense of reality, of issues at stake and of responsible 
intellectual and moral decisions to be made in the light of past 
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and present alike, he communicated to generations of students, 
Who will find and encourage prophetic teachers to labor in his 
tradition? 

A university should avoid solidifying. We see no reason why, 
in answer to such needs and urgencies as those of the present, a 
college program should not be altered to include fresh and re- 
sponsible studies of the contemporary world in more generous 
amount than usual. After all, a lively channel of possible in- 
terest in young minds may rightfully be exploited for the pur- 
poses of education. At least we have thought it worth while to 
call attention thus at length to the reflections of the undergrad- 
uate editor; and we commend once more to the candid notice of 
people thoughtfully interested in the University, the paragraph 
with which he concludes. 
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STUDENT LIFE 
By BEVERLEY M. BOWIE 


OME time ago in these pages we had occasion to suggest 

that the University would do well to convert the “average 
undergraduate” from his state of socio-political ignorance to an 
awareness of the sad but possibly remediable condition of the 
world. At that time we advocated a lecture course in radical 
thought of all denominations. But the events of the last year 
have made it abundantly clear that while the forces of reaction 
have everywhere strengthened, only one opposing creed has 
shown itself worthy of hope or sufficiently strong to challenge 
this Fascist growth. That is Communism. And it is for that 
reason we propose that a year’s study of Marxian Socialism be 
made compulsory for each Harvard student; and that the pro- 
fessors chosen to deliver the lectures, to assign the reading, and 
like matters, be sincere Communists, free and encouraged to 
make as many converts as they can. 

But to understand the need for such a complete break with 
Harvard tradition, one must see realistically the position of 
Communism today. First, its ideals have assumed concrete form 
in Soviet Russia, where one hundred and sixty million people 
are engaged in “building Socialism,” as firmly and rapidly as 
possible. Already they have been able to guarantee the worker 
four possessions of immeasurable importance: work, hope, se- 
curity, and self-respect. They have captured the wholesale al- 
legiance of their young generation with those gifts. They have 
created a Red Army of extraordinary military and cultural force. 
They have taken the lead in specific sociological experiments of 
all kinds. They have produced the Gosplan, an idea and an ex- 
ample which is greatly significant to the economic future of the 
Western World. They have done all this at a price, true. But 
they have done it. And that is the sum of their contribution: a 
Socialist state has been shown to be more than an idealist’s dream. 
It is a reality, and as such presents the major challenge to capi- 
talist civilization. 

Outside of Russia the situation is no less endearing to Tory 
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ears. When Karl Marx said in the Manifesto that “a spectre is 
haunting all Europe,” the statement may have been pure and 
optimistic propaganda. But no modern diplomat would care to 
deny that it accurately describes today’s fact, the menace of 
revolution. Though in no European country has the Party at- 
tained the power to erect a dictatorship of the proletariat, yet 
in each major nation it is working with all its passionate energy 
to effect the overturn. In Germany and Italy it has been driven 
underground. Elsewhere it is prepared to carry on in this way 
if the necessity occurs. But everywhere the Bolshevist Party faces 
its tremendous work with the fiery vitality born of large hates 
and great loves. 

In this and not merely in its numbers, lies its present strength. 
For its message and its will are simple and uncompromising. 
The sight of the vacillating policies and inglorious retreats of 
the “Social Democratic” parties has solidified its position. In the 
Italian and German relapses it reads the plain futility of con- 
stitutional tactics, the slow, suicidal insanity of Gradualism. In 
the rise of Fascism it sees the narrowing of the conflict to the 
basic capital-labor fight; the superfluous accessories—Liberal- 
ism, Progressivism, and the rest—are shuffled off the stage. The 
time for concessions and easy words has past; Capitalism is roll- 
ing up its sleeves and polishing assiduously its brass knuckles. 
Whether or not that theory is correct, it is quite as important 
that Communists everywhere believe it to be. And many more 
people are coming to share their belief, as events of the day 
focus ever more sharply on the crude outlines of the class 
struggle. 

Nor should it be ignored that, quite obviously, the weakness 
of the capitalist world is the strength of Bolshevism. We are 
witnessing now the very awful spectacle of the rationalized with- 
drawal of five-sixths of the globe to policies of sacred nationalism. 
It is probable that the World Economic Conference at London 
was the tombstone of internationalism. No amount of hopeful 
verbiage could disguise the fact that it was a ghastly failure, 
and one ominous to peace. The evils of ever-growing monopoly, 
wildly fluctuating currencies, and recurrent crises, cut deeper 
and deeper into the capitalist structure. And over all these minor 
collisions hangs the threat of war, the result of renewed im- 
perialism and the forerunner of armed revolt. 
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Possibly the above résumé of world affairs will appear to 
critical readers at best journalism, at worst rot. Especially will 
it seem to Americans that such a gloomy appraisal is wholly 
dated by President Roosevelt’s election. Surely..hevhps. found 
the Way Out, we hear. Does not this mean the: ead ¢ 
faire, of the rule of the oe of alYt the tea 













a governmental leader and a 2 “thoroughly m 
community,” capable of working together for 
These arguments command respect only if heav¥ily~ qualified 
and explained. Perhaps the Way Out has been found; perhaps 
laissez-faire has been abandoned; perhaps a few of the money- 
changers have taken their stalls outside the temple. But for how 
long? We must not be so blind to the “cold, clammy facts” that 
we fail to see this: that the “thoroughly responsible business 
community” is only a thoroughly frightened business communi- 
ty; that the government is “butting in” quite conscious of the 
irregularity of its conduct and only prodded on by the un- 
paralleled severity of the economic collapse; and that only a 
few, a very few, money-changers have been thrown to the Mid- 
western wolves, hungry for Wall Street scapegoats. As soon as 
the sun of prosperity has dried the cold sweat from the moist 
brows of bankers and industrialists, the fairy godmother, Radi- 
calism, will be shown the door. Nor will it be difficult to dem- 
onstrate that the revival of prices was a natural one, more 
hindered than helped by “government interference in private 
business.” Once the “emergency” is terminated, the National 
Recovery Board will retire until the next disintegration of “pri- 
vate” business. One can only hope that the doctor will be called 
as quickly again; but even at that, there is no strict reason, as 
Mr. Chase remarked, why the patient should survive the heart- 
attack once more, just because he has managed to do so several 
times in the past. 

There is another side to the Communist challenge. It is the 
conception of the class-struggle, an idea which is religious in its 
implications and profoundly nihilistic where it touches the root 
dogmas of our western civilization. Though this theory of dia- 
lectic materialism may be over-simple and occasionally naive, 
it is a thought-system which is essentially and compellingly 
revolutionary. The accusations and the affirmations embodied 
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in its creed strike hard at institutions and group relations which 
have the sanctity of long custom, but which on examination 
prove to contain no inherent right. But more vital than the de- 
tailed iconoclasm of the Communist dogma is its result on Com- 
munists themselves. One hears much today of Bolshevist 
fanaticism, of Russian Jesuitism. It has become popular to speak 
of the “Gospel according to St. Karl,” of the “deification of 
Lenin,” of the “one true god, who is Marx, and Stalin, his 
prophet.” All this and more; yet it remains that the ideals of 
communism have lit the imaginations of millions of people who 
see in it a hope and a cause. To the Russians it gives a sense of 
collective unity and purpose. Their goals are set clearly before 
them; they have faith in their social destiny. Much of this one 
is tempted to describe as a near cousin to the Salvation Army, 
much of the moralizing as Pollyannic phrasing. Nevertheless, 
life for the Communists has meaning and value. Some acute ob- 
server called them once, “Men with the gleam on their faces” 
and that gleam is the gage thrown down to us. 

On whatever side one stands, pro-soviet or bourgeois, the 
world-problem of Communism is both undeniable and im- 
mensely important. Its exponents are increasing, the “struggle 
for power” which it predicts is approaching. Of all the various 
issues which this perplexed twentieth century confronts, none 
is greater nor more insistent than this. Its philosophy demands 
a revaluation of the bases of men’s conduct, of the moral and in- 
tellectual resources of mankind. Even to attempt a sketch of the 
questions it asks and the assertions it makes forces one to cover, 
as this article so lamentably illustrates, ground which cries out for 
the study of three lifetimes. 

Thus we have touched only the higher lights of the Com- 
munist challenge, leaving out much that is indispensable and 
hurrying over a great many debatable points. However, it will 
suffice if we shall have indicated, not that Bolshevism is good 
or bad, but that not only are its arguments worthy of academic 
attention, but that in itself it constitutes an issue which the logic 
of events is forcing upon us whether we like it or no. That is 
why we have proposed a compulsory course in Marxist teaching 
for every member of the College. We realize that the “com- 
pulsory” item grates on tender Harvard ears almost as much 
as the thought of the Red doctrine. Yet there is ample justifica- 
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tion, as there must be. For were not attendance to the course 
made obligatory, the audience would undoubtedly be limited 
to government students and the Liberal Club. That is a sad 
thing to say about any college, but it is true. And it is stupid, 
callously stupid, for the University to let this condition remain. 
At the risk of rhetoric and repetitiousness, I repeat that at a 
time when half the world stands dazed at the crossroads of 
Communism and Fascism, and the other half is rapidly ap- 
proaching that intersection, it is simply stupid not to make every 
effort so to instruct the youth under its care that at the parting 
of the ways the choice may be deliberate and informed. At the 
crisis, there will be no wise leadership nor any intelligent fol- 
lowing unless the necessity of choosing and the implications of 
the alternatives are made very clear to those who must in the 
future decide, both for themselves and for many others. 
Having written this plea, with what force I can command, I 
confess I see no likelihood that its recommendation will be ac- 
cepted. No one who has known Harvard for more than two or 
three hours could visualize without a wrench of the imagination 
the inclusion in the curriculum of a course in Communist theory 
—by a Communist. The presence of a beautiful Colonial stair- 
way in the musty carcass of Weld Hall would seem less incon- 
gruous. In a college whose ethical code, more true perhaps of 
the faculty than the student body, revolves around the criterion 
of good taste or bad taste, one would sooner discuss at length 
the details of an unsuccessful operation than Communism. Its 
indecency lies primarily in its embarrassing love of the common 
people and in its equally embarrassing contempt for tradition; 
rough thoughts and active ideals jar and grate in an atmosphere 
of brass candlesticks and quiet teas. Nor do I mean to belittle 
Harvard: I have reverence for her preservation and apprecia- 
tion of culture, for her devotion to scholarship. I am only sorry 
that she seems so likely to turn her face from a task which, how- 
ever disagreeable and foreign to her philosophy, is an absolute 
necessity if she is to play other than a passive or resisting réle 
in the “struggle for power” to come. D. H. Lawrence it was 
who compressed the sentiment of the University in his classic 
dictum: “The way to settle the property question is to ignore it.” 
A blinder, more complacently clever remark was never spoken 
by a gentleman; but I have heard its equivalent, though less 
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neatly phrased, a hundred times in Cambridge. Balancing a 
brownie and a teacup they class the unemployed with the Starv- 
ing Armenians, the Communists with the Holy Rollers. Though 
a few would not think it ridiculous to be asked to petition to 
the new President for this course, to the rest, with one eye in 
a textbook and the other in T. S. Eliot, the proposal will seem 
sophomoric in conception and rather silly anyway. I do not be- 
lieve that Harvard will find her policy of aloofness and isolation 
disastrous in the same way that the Russian and French aris- 
tocracies did; I do believe that at a critical juncture she will 
have missed her opportunity to lay the pressure of her wisdom 
upon the course of the world. 
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